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Preface . 

The  followinp'  study  is  t*he  outgrowth  of  a  paper 
presented  "before  the  English  Saminary  of  the  Johns  ^op- 
kins  University  in  ITovember,  1905.   In  its  broad  out- 
lines, the  present  work  Is  an  endeavor  to  indicate  the 
nature,  and  to  trace  the  literary  ancestry,  of  the  con- 
,.    tent  of  ;7yatt's  poetry.   The  general  feai  of  VZyatt's  in- 
.  (A-^*^\*-<^    debtedness  to  Petrarch  ire^  elrft;;;^dy  bfrCB  pointed  out  by 
,  (LV>t-i  y^"- "!*uttenham  Cl.c,  pp.  74  and  76)  and  by  Einstein  fl.c., 
''  p.  227).   Put  the  relation  of  Petrarch  to  the  troubadours 

has  never  "been  insisted  upon  in  the  consideration  of 
Hyatt's  imitations  of  the  former,  and  hence  the  remark- 
able similarity  between  the  Provencal  poetry  and  that  of 
the  court  of  Kenry  YIII.  has  hitherto  passed  unnoticed. 
In  order  to  make  this  similarity  clear,  the  paper  begins, 
after  a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  text,  -.vith  a 
brief  account  of  the  poetry  of  ''rovence,  and  traces  its 
influence  throup-h  the  various  Italian  schools  to  ''etrarch. 
IText ,  in  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  method  of 
Wyatt's  translations  and  original  pieces,  the  relation 
of  his  poems  to  the  production  of  Petrarch  and  of  the 
troubadours  is  ma4«-^laia..  z2^   two  dissertations  v/hich 
deal  specificslly  Tzith  the  content  of  '.Vyatt's  poetry  - 
those  of  Simonds  and  of  Tfintermantel  -  ar^^  then  reviewed. 


Uexty'' it  Is^proposed  to  n-JMCi]  jut  the  exact  relations  ex- 
isting between  '*7yatt  and  Anne  Soleyn,  as  far  as  that  may 


be   dore,    and   to    show  how  these   relations   are  represent- 
ed   in  'Vyatt's  poetry.      After   an   investiisraticn   of  the 
thought   and   style   of  that   part    of  7/yatt's  work  which 
seems   to   te   original,    the  study  will   conclude  with  an 
estimate,   "based  upon   the  preceding  Investigation,    of 
'iVyatt's  gforth  as  a  poet. 

Note   -   The  announcement    of  a   forthcomjnp:  work   on 
"Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ' s  Poems,"  by  Agnes  Z.    Foxwell    (London 
University  of  London  Press),    to   be  published  by   sub- 
scription,   renders    it    advisabl'^   to   reserve,    for  a   short 
time,    certain  portions   of  the  material   indicated  above, 
with   a  view  to   a  Saaiueaaaagg  of  Iviiss  Foxwell 's   results. 


^  /t%\4^»^A.r-*n^'y    ^      ^•wC-'^Z  U-*.*.         /»>~-<f»        «*-»«^        Jft-^—xA^- 


THE  CONTENT  *0P  THE  POETRY  OE  SIR  TilOMAS  WYATT. 

I. 
THE  SOURCES  OE  TKE  TEXT. 

Until  the  year  1816,  almost  the  only  works  of  Y/yatt 
v/hich  had  come  before  the  general  public  v/ere  his  para- 
phrase of  the  Penitential  Psalms  (1549),  and  the  ninety-six 
poems  from  his  pen  published  in  To tt el ' s  Miscellany  (1557). 
jp  -i^y^T- pi  mi  I  zii-fiiCm^.   George  Ered.  Nott's  edition  of   %. 

^^^ — -  /  '  ■* 

the  works  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  and-i^erre^  lai'ge  part  of  Wy- 
att's  poetry  appeared  in  print  for  the  first  ti^ie*   In  the 
preparation  of  his  edition,  v/hich  contains  all  the  extant 
poems  of  Wyatt,  Nott  had  access  to  three  hitherto  unknown 
manuscripts,  tv/o  belonging  to  Dr.  Harington  of  Bath,  the 
third  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Tne  most  important  of  these  manuscripts,  Vt-hich  Nott 
calls  Harington  No.  1,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  v/here 
it  is  catalogued  as  Egerton  MS,  2711.   A  copy  made  by  Nott 
himself  is  catalogued  in  the  Museum  as  Add.  MS.  28636,   Tht 
original  manuscript,  v/hich  contains  mtjiy  poems  in  Wyatt' s 
ov/n  handwriting,  is  described  by  Nott  on  pages  I.-V,  of  the 
^jreface  to  his  edition.    The  second  manuscript,  fonnerly 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  now  catalogued  as 
Add.  ns,    17492  in  the  British  Museum,  is  described  by  Nott 


on  pages  VII. -X.  of  his  preface.   The  third,  which  he  calls 
^^liyif    ly  Harington  No.  2,  is  dismissed  with  a  bare  mention.   The 


^Kjyr   * 


most  important  parts  of  these  descriptions  are  reproduced 
by  Fluegel,  in  Anglia,  X^ail,,  pp.  264-268. 

(ne.re  ai'e'^I  oftr  sources  for  the  text  of  Wyatt's 

poems:  the  three  manuscripts  used  by  Nott,  and  Tottel's 
Miscellany.   The  question  now  arises,  ^In  the  case  of  poems 
which,  in  Tottel's  Miscellany,  have  readings  different  from 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  v/hich  reading  is  to  be  regarded 
as  authoritative?'-"'''  Such  variant  readings  are  very  numerous^ 
and,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  the  majority  of  the 
changes  as  they  appear  in  Tottel,  seem  to  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  smoother  versification.   If  these  alterations 
were  made  by  Wyatt,  they  must  of  course  be  iiccepted.   Jff 

made  by  any  one  else,  they  have  no  authority.  ^le 

problem  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  rls  Wyatt  him- 
self  the  author  of  the  changes  which'  ai-po^j:  in  the  Mi  seel- 
lany?^ 


Nott  thought  that  the  text  as  given  in  Tottel  could 
not  be  considered  "correct  and  genuine",  for  "in  addition 
to  the  injury  it  has  sustained  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
copyist,  it  has  suffered  evidently  from  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  the  Editor,  who  in  a  large  number  of  passages  has  intro- 
duced arbitrary  cOi^rections  of  his  ov/n,  v/hen  he  thought  he 


could  either  improve  the  versification  of  an  unharmonious 
line,  or  elucidate  the  meaning  of  an  obscure  one."  Hence 
Kott  makes  the  liarington  and  Devonshire  manuscripts  the 
basis  of  his  edition,  using  Tottel  only  where  it  contains 
poems  which  do  not  occur  in  the  manuscripts.  •>  The  editors 
of  those  editions  v/hich  have  appeared  since  Nott,  have, 
hov/ever,  adopted  the  readings  of  the  Miscellany,  wherever 
there  was  any  variation* 

Alscher  (I.e.,  p. 49)  objects  to  I\ott's  statement 
that  the  differences  v;hich  appear  in  the  Miscellany  are  due 
to  Tottel  himself.   "Can  we  imagine",  he  asks,  "that  Wyatt 
v/ould  let  his  poems  circulate  among  his  friends  in  such  a 
crude  forro  that,  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  an  ordinary 
publisher  would  not  print  them  v/ithout  rev/orking  and  repol- 
ishing  them?   V/ould  not  the  necessity  for  these  changes  ap- 
pear to  Wyatt  as  v/ell  as  to  cin  ordinary  publisher?" 

Hov/ever,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  editor  of  the 
Miscellany  v/as  an  ordinary  book-publisher,   Arber  (I.e., 
Introd.,  p.  XV,)  cites  a  number  of  facts  in  support  of  the 
idea  that  this  editor  was  the  poet  Nicholas  Grimald.   With 


the  pi'Obability  that  Grimald  was  the  editor,  Alscher* s  ob- 
Jection  fi'.llB  Lo  Uta  m'ciiLrrd. 


A  few  of  the  principal  variations  betv^een  the  Miscel- 
lany and  the  Egerton  MS.  are  cited  ot.-icw.   Tne  passages 


have  been  selected  from  those  poems  which  are  known  to  be 
translations.   In  each  case,  the  original  is  given  first, 
the  Egerton  reading  (E)  second,  and  the  Tottel  reading  (T) 
third.   The  first  exatrnrjles  are  from  Wyatt's  translation 
(Tottel,  69;  Angl.  X^aII.,  467)  of  Petrarch's  sonnet,  -"^Tiile 
fiate,  0  dolce.^   They  are  as  follows: - 


P,  1,2  -  "Per  aver  co'begli  occhi  vosti'i  pace," 

E,  1.2  -  "V/ith  those  your  lyes  for  to  get  peace  4  truyse" 

T,  1.2  -  "With  my  great  pain  to  get  some  peace  or  truce," 


P,  1.3  -  "V'aggio  proferto  il  cor;  m'a  voi  non  piace." 
E,  1.3  -  "Proffered  you  myn  hert  but  you  do  not  use" 
T,  1.3  -  "Geven  you  my  hart?   But  you  do  not  use," 


P,  1,9  -  "Or,  s'io  lo  scaccio,  ed  e'  non  trova  in  voi," 
E,  1,9  -  "Yf  I  then  it  chase  nor  it  in  you  can  fynde" 
T,  1,9  -  "If  you  it  chase,  that  it  in  you  can  finde," 

The  tx'anslation  of  Petrarch's  third  canzone,  ^Si  e 

debile  il  filo^,  1.  15,  shows  the  following  difference  in 

Tottel  (p,73'')  and  in  Egerton  (Angl,,  XIX,,  203):- 

P,  1,15  -  "Q,uesta  speranza  mi  sostenne  on  tempo." 

E,  1,13  -  "This  ir>  the  trust  that  yet  hath  my  lyff  sus- 

taynid, " 
T,  1.13  -  "Thus  in  this  trust  as  yet  it  hath  my  life  sus- 
tained. " 

These  examjjles  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  fact 

that  in  txiose  cases  in  which  the  variations  betv/een  Tottel 

and  Egerton  can  be  compared  with  an  original,  the  Egerton 

reading  stands  closer  to  this  original. 


^  jJ^Uf 


In   the  second   satire,    lines   97-99  wtpimiu-   in  Rgerton 

(Angl.,   XVIII.,    509)^  ao  lollo.'^o:  - 

"Nor  I   anie   not  where   Chris te   is   geven   in  i>x'ay 

For  mony  poison  and   traison  at  Rome 

A  corriniune  practise   used  nyght   and   daie." 

E4rfi'    Ihc.'bg   l.t«g»  the  Miscellan:'    (p.90),  h«tv 

"Nor  I   ajii  not,   v/here    tx'utn  is   geven   in  pray, 
Por  money,    poyson,    and   treason:    of   some 
A  corrimon  practise,    used  nyght   and   day.* 

In   the   third   satire,    lines    22-23  swcec^iiteji  in  Eger- 

ton    (Angl.,    XIX.,    181  \  ■ag-rT.miu^ljT- 

"So  sackes  cf  aurt  be  filled  up  in  the  cloyster 
That  servis  for  j.esse  then  do  thes  fatted  sw^.Tie." 

iieii«  the  Miscellany  (p. 91)  toSB^  •>   '     ■■wu-t-r 

So  sackes  of  durt  be  filde.   The  neate  courtier 
So  serves  for  lesse,  then  do  these  fatted  sv/ine," 

The  reason  for  changes  such  as  these  is  obvious.  The 
form  in  Egerton  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  Wyatt's  day,  wiien  the  Catholics  were  in  disfavor.   In 
1557,  however,  v/hen  the  HiscelJ^ny  was  published,  the  Cath- 
olics again  had  the  upper  hand.   Hence  such  passages  are 
carefully  altered  in  Tottel,  so  that  there  may  be  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  first  group  of  examples  cited, shows  that  where 
variations  appear  betv/een  Tottel  and  Egerton  in  the  case  of 
translated  poems,  the  Egerton  reading  stands  closer  to  the 
original.   Thiamin  itself  (la^an   argument  against  regarding 


V/yatt  as  the  autiioi-  of  the  changes.   Moreover,  the  Rgerton 
manuscript,  as  described  by  Nott,  had  evidently  been  care- 
fully revised  and  corrected  by  Wyatt  himself,  and  made 
x'eady  for  the  printer.   Since  this  manuscript  contains  both 
the  Satires  and  the  Paraphrase  of  the  Penitential  Psalms  - 
which  are  among  Wyatt 's  very  last  works  -  the  form  in  which 
the  poems  appear  in  it,  must  be  ■Was^ final  form  vrh a  ahni' thai'- 
«£&Hi,jpigyi  ^  Wyatt 's  xc^^effC*      In  the  short  time  v/hiT5h^^^el:23>*gd 
between  the  completion  of  this  manuscript  and  the  poet's 

death,  no  sucn  radical  changes  in  metrical  theory  and  in 

> 
thought  as  those  indicp,ted  by  the  variations  in  Tottel/"'!^ 

c^tild  ba»o  talEon  j^laoo  im Wyatt  himself.   The  alterations 

must  hajrn  hnaa  hir  Rno|.her  han(^  t.U»»Tr 
A 

Hov/ever,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  regard  Tot- 
tel  himself  as  the  author  of  these  changes.   Since  the  Mis- 
cellany contains  twenty-one  poems  of  V/yatt  which  appear  in 


none  of  the  extant  manuscripts,  it  is  certain  that  the-re 
v/as  at  least  one    other  manuscript  of  WgrStasLs  poems,  to 
which  Tottel  had  access.   It  is  likely  that  there  were  many 
more.   During  the  fifteen  years  ^MiHluh.  (alaiwed  between  Wy- 
att's  death  and  the  publication  of  the  Miscellany,  many  of 
the  various  changes  which  appear  in  Tottel  may  have  occur- 
red in  the  process  of  transcription. 

One  curious  relation  betv;een  the  manuscripts  and 
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T«jM:eT**s  Miscellany  would  seem  to  support  this  last  view. 
On  page  sixty-five  of  the  Devonshix'e  M3.,  the  sonnet,  "IVas 

never  file  yet  half  so  well  ;jrf iled'*",  appears  exactly  as  it 

r.'<? .  — -- 
does  in  Egerton,   On  page  sixty-two,  however,  the  sonnet 

A 

appears  in  the  fonn  in  which  it  occurs  in  Tottel,  all  the 
variations  betv/een  Tottel  and  Egerton  being  exactly  repro- 
duced. (Cf,  Hott,  537,  note  to  Sonnet  III.) 

The  above  facts  may  admit  of  several  conclusions: - 
First,  it  is  barely  possible  that  v/e  have  here  a  revision 
by  Wyatt  of  one  of  his  own  sonnets,  along  the  same  lines  as 
those  laid  down  by  the  changes  wMmIi  appear  in  Tottel.  This 
conclusion  is  rendered  almost  certainly  inadmissible  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  other  sonnets  appear  in  Devonshire  in  ex- 
actly the  same  form  as  in  Egerton.   It  is  not  likely  that 
Wyatt  would  make  such  changes  in  but  a  single  sonnet.   Sec- 
ondly, the  second  foiTri  of  the  sonnet  may  have  been  brought 
into  the  manuscript  from  the  Miscellany.   However,  Nott's 
description  of  the  manuscript  places  its  date  nuch  earlier 
than  that  of  the  Miscf^llanv;  aund   hence  this  second  view, 
too,  is  precluded.   The  third  and  most  reasonable  conclu- 
sion is  that  we  have  here  an  instance  of  changes  in  Wyatt 's 
text  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Miscellany,  but  occur- 
ring  before  the  publication  of  the  latter  volume,  and  hwniift  '^ 
not  tne  woi-k  of  Tottel,   This  view  supports  the  conclusion 


't,Ao  (Xa^' 


'-> 


asr 


J^^ 


v<^ 


^ 


that  the  cnanges  in  the  Miscellany  are  probably  not  the 
work  01"  Tottel  himself,  out  crept  into  the  manuscripts  dur- 
ing the  process  of  transcription. 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  sources  of  7/y- 
att's  text,  therefore,  leads  to  two  conclusions: - 

1.  Wyatt  almost  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
changes  which  ajjpear  in  the  Miscellany. 

2.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  regard  these  chaiiges  as 
the  v/ork  of  Tottel  himself. 

The  final  rejection  or  confirmation  of  the  first  of 
these  conclusions  rests  with  a  metrical  study  of  the  rela- 
tions betv/een  the  Miscellany  and  the  MSS.   Such  an  investi- 
gation, however,  lies  v/ithout  the  province  of  this  paper. 


II. 
THE  LOVE -POETRY  OF  PROVENCE  AND  OP  ITALY. 

A. 
The  Troubadour  Love-lyrics. 
The  poetry  of  the  troubadours  marks  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  literature y  of  a  phase  of  life  and  manners 


Y/r^ish  found  its  social  and  political  expression  in  the  in- 
stitutions  of  chivalry.   ToWcTTbI  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
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ii      century,  a  new  spii'it  of  i-ef ineirient  and  elegance  manifested 
j^   itself  among  the  nobility  of  Europe,   The  roughness  and 


J     ] 


coarseness  of  former  ages  began  to  disai^pear,  and  an  intel- 


i   .   lectual,  an  ideal,  element  was  added  to  the  conception  of 

is 

"   \   life.   The  knight  was  no  longer  merely  a  hai'd  fighter.   He 
,^  i  must  be  courteous,  considerate  of  his  inferiors,  a  protect- 

xj  H  ■*-  'or  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  a  sturdy  champion  of  the 

o      >-?^ 
r^  5  _^  right.   His  deeds  of  valor  and  of  courtesy  v/ould  meet  with 


^1*? 


a  tv/o-fold  reward:  honor  and  fame  -  the  approval  of  the 


world  at  large  -  and  love  -  the  favor  of  his  ciiosen  lady. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  cnivalry. 

This  new  spirit  of  refinement  and  courtesy  flourish- 
ed especially  in  the  South  of  France,   The  courts  of  Pro- 
vence, of  Aquitaine,  of  Toulouse,  and  of  Auvergne,  reflected 
the  height  of  knightlj'-  courtesy  and  grace.   Naturally  enough, 
this  new  order  soon  sought  a  literary  expression  of  its  ov/a. 
The  poetry  of  the  people,  the  work  of  the  popular  poets 
and  travelling  players,  was  felt  to  be  inadequate.   Its 
simplicity,  directness,  even  crudity,  of  method  an^^  of 
/^   thought/  failed  to  satisfy  this  newly  awakened  intellectu- 
ality and  idealism.   There  arose  a  new  poetry,  consciously 
artistic,  reflecting  the  i-efinement  and  graces  of  courtly 

life  -  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours. 

This  new  poetry  was  primarily  of  the  court.   Not  on- 
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ly  did  the  new  ideals  of  courtly  life  inspire  the  produc- 
tions of  the  troubadour  school,  out  from  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility  itself  Ccune  many  of  its  leading  poets.   The  great- 
est nobles  tuned  their  lutes  and  composed  poems  in  which 
they  sang  the  praises  of  their  ladies.   The  first  trouba- 
dour of  whom  there  is  any  record  v/as  Guillem  IX.  ,  Count  of 
Poitiers  (10P>7-1127 )  .   Other  noble  poets  v/ere  F.bles  II,, 
Viscount  of  Ventadorn;  Jaufre  Rudel,  Prince  of  Blaya;  Ram- 
baut  III.,  Count  of  Orange;  Alfons  II,,  King  of  Aragon; 
Robert,  Dauphin  of  Auvergne;  Richard,  Count  of  Poitiers 
(aftervvard  Richard  I.  of  England) -.and"  others  of  less  notfe.  - 
In  addition  to  these,   the  troubadours  were   recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  retainers  and  even  of  the  humble  serv- 
ing-men of  the  courts.   Though  the  greatest  nobles  strove 
for  laurels  in  this  nev/  field,  humble  birth  v;as  no  bar  to 
success.   Bernart  de  Ventadorn,  one  of  the  greatest  menibera 
of  the  school,  v/as  the  son  of  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to 
gather  v/ood  for  the  ovens  of  the  Viscount  of  Ventadorn. 
Mighty  princes,  hunible  squires/,  rich  nobles,  poor  serving- 
men/  knights,  barons,  and  ecclesiastics  .il  all  vied  with 
each  other  in  singing  of  love  and  of  honor. 

Besides  the  nobles  mentioned  above,  Peire  Vidal, 
Marcabrun,  Bertran  de  Born,  Peire  Rogier,  Arnaut  Daniel, 
and  many  others  of  humble  birth7  won  fame  by  their  songs.  ^^ 
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Women,  too,  wex-e  numbered  among  the  troubadour  loets;  the 
most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  being  Eleanor  of  Poitiers,  after- 
ward wife  of  iienry  II,  of  England. 

A  second  fact  with  regard  to  this  poetry  as  a  v/hole, 
and  one  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  any  consider- 
ation of  its  nature,  is  its  close  relation  to  music.   The 
troubadour  composed  his  poems,  and  then  sang  them  to  the 
accompaniment   of  his  lute.   They  are  real  lyrics,  intended 
to  be  sung.   If  he  could  not  sing  them  himself,  the  poet 
employed  a  jongleur,  or  player,  to  perfoxnn  that  office.   As 
has  been  said,  this  close  connection  between  poetry  and  mu- 
sic is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Provencal  literature.   It  accounts  for  the  close  atten- 
tion to  fonn,the  extraordinary  variety  of  strophic  combina- 
tions, and  the  melodious,  musical  quality  of  the  verse. 

The  troubadour  poet  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
form,  with  the  mode  of  expression  of  his  lyrics.   The 
thought,  fixed  by  rules  and  conventions,  and  practically 
restricted  to  a  single  theme,  which  could  be  treated  only 
in  its  most  essential  and  general  characteristics,  gave 
little  play  to  genius.   The  skilful  choice  of  words,  the 
harmonious  ax-rangement  of  rimes,  the  musical  combination  of 
lines  and  of  strophes  -  these  marked  the  true  artist.   The 
poet  x^olished  and  i-epolished,  v/rote  and  I'e-wrote  his  lines. 
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until  he  attained  absolute  perfection.   In  the  poetry  are 
found  such  expressions  as  "using  the  file",  "constructing" 
strophes,  "building  up",  "forging",  "v/orking  out",  and  "re- 
fining" poems.   Expressions  such  as  these,  show  thai  we 
have  to  do  v/ith  a  real  art  of  poetry,  carefully  and  consci- 
entiously elaborated  -  "I'art  de  trobar"  as  the  troubadours 
called  it. 

As  time  vent   on,  this  art  began  to  degenerate  into 
artificiality.   All  sorts  of  devices,  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial, came  into  use.   One  of  the  most  widespread  of  these 

't  a  'f.r.  <-.■ 
was  repetition,  the  repeated  use  of  the  same  word  or  v/ord- 

"fittem  within  a  single  strophe,  or  throughout  a  whole  poem. 
Another  manifestation  of  the  same  principle  is  found  in  the 
repetition,  in  the  first  line  of  a  strophe,  of  the  exact 
v/oi'ds,  ov   at  least  the  thought,  of  the  iarjpt  line  of  the 
preceding  strophe.   Most  artificial  of  all  was  the  inten- 
tional obscurity  or  ambiguity  which  certain  writers  prac- 
ticed.  This  device,  v/hich  resulted  in  the  jiroduction  of 
poems  which  were  understood  only  with  great  difficulty,  if 
they  could  be  understood  at  all,  was  a  favorite  with  Arnaut 
Daniel. 
(;;^/vyiX^»-  Ji'his  Provencal  literature  i-epresented  all  phases  of 
life.   It  dealt  v/ith  religious,  political,  moi-al,  and  so- 
cial themes.   It  had  its  epics,  its  lyrics,  and  its  dramas. 
The  ^characteristic  literary  form,  hov/ever,  was  the  lyric. 
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Under  this  iiead  are  enVnraced  three  kinds  of  poems:   (1)  The 
love-lyric;  (2)  The  sirventes;  (3)  The  tenzone.  .The  most 
prominent  0i_tEeSS5^  and  tho  »ne  through  v/hich  the  Provencal 
poetry  exercised  such  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  other 
literatures,  is  the  love-lyric.   The  sirventes  is  a  polit- 
ical poem,  in  which  the  troubadour  celebrated  the  battles 
and  the  achievements  of  some  great  lord.   The  tenzone  is  a 
poetical  debate  between  tv«ro  or  more  poets  upon  some  ques- 
tion of  ethics,  of  philosophy,  or  of  love.   In  such  a  poem 
each  poet  ^writes  a  strophe  in  turn!;  the  whole  being  con- 

A  . - 

eluded  usually  after  eight  or  more  strophes  have  been  com- 
pleted.  The  term  tenzone  also  includes  those  poems  in  the 

^. -'  A 

form  of  dialogues  between  two  lovers,  betv/een  the  lover  and 
Love,  the  lover  and  his  heart,  etc. 

But  the  favorite  theme  of  the  troubadour  wats  love. 
In  the  poetry,  as  in  society  itself,  the  duties  of  the  lov- 
er to  his  lady,  of  the  lady  to  her  lover,  v/ere  seriously 
and  thoughtfully  discussed.   The  proper  attitude  of  each 
under  various  imaginary  combinatiom?  of  circumstances  was 
gravely  debated.   The  poet  became  the  lover.   He  wrote 
poems  to  iiis  lady,-  appeals  for  her  favor,  declarations  of 
fidelity,  descriptions  of  her  charms.    These,  written  in 
light  and  graceful  measures, were  sxing  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  lover's  lute.   inniaB  M:he  dominant  and  characteristic 
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fonn  in  Provencal  x^oetry  is  the  courtly  and  polished  love- 
lyric. 

This  love,  iri«??%*t«j:" ,  in  its  purest  and  noblest  form-t 
was  lofty  and  spiritual,  free  from  any  physla^l  element. 
The  lover  v/as  content  to  v/orship  humbly,  to  sei've  without 
hope  of  rev/ard.   For  him  his  bfloved  was  the  source  of  all 
virtue;  she  alone  inspired  in  nim  true  nobility  of  soul.  He 
looked  for  no  real  union  with  her.   She  might  even  be  the 
wife  of  another.   The  absence  of  any  hope  of  fi-uition  made 
his  love  the  more  noble  and  real. 

It  is  evident  that  love  of  this  sort  is  likely,  on 

the  one  hand,  to  degenerate  into-mcTt*  license;  or,  on  the 

other,  to  bring  about  8,n  exaggerated  form  of  thought  and 
A 

expi'ession,  v/hich  becomes  more  and  mox-e  formal  and  conven- 
tional.  Both  these  results  appear  in  the  Provencal  liter- 
ature.  There  are  poems  of  coarse  realism,  in  which  the 
lover  exijresses  himself  as  not  content  to  serve  unrev/arded, 
or  to  be  satisfied  merely  by  a  look  or  a  smile,   he  craves 
other  enjoyiTients ,  wnich  he  is  not  chary  of  describing.  Such 
poems,  hov/ever,  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  oppos- 
ed to  the  real  troubadour  spirit.   The  charac tex'istic  note 
of  the  poetry  is  that  of  pure,  unselfish  love. 

The  tendency  to  conventionality  and  artificiality, 
however,  tj^ows  mox-e  and  mox-e  evident.   There  arises  in  ef- 
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feet,  a  real  art  of  love,  and  tlae  love-affairs  of  the  poets 
are  conducted  along  i-e^^itUu:*  and  accepted  lines.   Various 
typical  situations  arise  in  each  affair,  and  these  have 
their  regular  poetic  forms  of  expression.   Thus,  a  poem  in 
wiiich  the  troubadour  takes  leave  of  his  lady  is  celled 
"coiiijatz ;"  one  in  v/hich  he  denies  her  accusations,  "escon- 
digz",  etc. 

The  conventional  form  of  such  a  love-affair  is  as 
follov/s:-  The  lover-poet  chooses  a  lady  to  v/hom  he  address- 
es his  ijoems.   In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  choice  must 
have  involved  real  feeling   on  the  part  of  the  poet.   In 
many  others,  however,  questions  of  expediency  play  a  large 
part.   In  such  instances,  the  poet  v/ould  naturally  choose 
some  lady  in  the  family  of  nis  patron,  v/ho  would  substan- 
tially rev/ard  his  efforts.   His  lady  once  chosen,  the  poet's 
course  is  regulated  by  strict  rules  and  conventions,  which, 
in  some  cases,  must  have  had  a  basis  in  reality.   Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  troubadour  like  Bernart  de  Ventadorn,  v/ho 
loved  and  praised  the  v;ife  of  his  lord,  Ebles,  Viscount  of 
Ventadorn,  a  i-eal  necessity  for  concealment  would  require 
that  the  lady's  name  be  never  mentioned  in  his  poems.   For 
the  sEune  reason,  any  but  the  most  general  description  of 
her  charms  would  be  carefully  avoided.   These  features,  due 
in  some  cases  to  real  necessity,  become  pai't  of  the  I'egular 
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convention. of  t^'euhadouy  pot»tx.y«   Mpnrp  t.hR 
fono  to  hlo  lari"  under  an  assumed  name/  if-  h«--Rane a . iuejr  at 
allll  and  d^siaaii***— **«*«  only  in  the  most  general  terms.   The 
whole  attitude  of  the  lover  hr-mnr-i  r  nnT"nti  nnni   His  po- 
ems express  his  undying  love  and  fidelity;  he  v/ill  humbly 
serve  his  lady  for  all  time.   She  is  cruel,  content  to  see 
him  languish;  but  it  is  right  that  she  should  disdain  him, 
for  he  is  unv/orthy  of  her  love.   His  love  for  her  alone  en- 
nobles him. 

Each  of  the  lyrics  represents  a  single,  typical  sit- 
uation; and  the  number  of  these  situations  is  vary  limited. 
The  lover  rejoices  in  the  favor  of  his  mistress;  he  com- 
plains of  her*  cruelty;  he  calls  upon  her  to  have  pity  on 
his  suffering;  he  laments  the  fact  that  their  love  must  be 
kept  secret;  he  denies  the  accusations  which  evil  tongues 
have  made  against  him;  he  anathematizes  the  spies  who  dog 
his  footsteps;  he  warns  his  lady  to  beware.   Any  one  of 
these  lyrics,  considered  apart  from  the  rest,  may  appear  to 
nave  a  basis  in  fact  (and  such  a  basis  soine  of  them  un- 
doubtedly have).   But  v/hen  such  lyrics  are  compared  with 
the  whole  body  of  Provencal  poetry,  and  it  is  seen  that  the 
same  thought,  expressed  in  almost  the  same  way,  occurs  in 
the  v/orks  of  poet  after  poet,  it  must  be  admitted  that  v/hat 
appears  real  and  individual  v/hen  considered  alone,  is  in 
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the  gi'eater  number  of  cases  highly  conventional  and  typi- 
cal.  The  sti-ict  observance  of  such  conventions  as  these, 
results  in  a  poetry  which  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  in- 
dividuality of  thought  and  expression.   Here  and  there  a 
master  asserts  himself;  but  such  instances  are  extremely 
rare.   Alniost  the  entire  body  of  Provencal  poetry  laight  have 
been  composed  by  one  and  the  same  poet.   As  a  result,  there 
is  much  confusion,  the  saine  poem  being  sometimes  asci-ibed 
to  two  or  more  troubadours.   This  lack  of  individuality, 
this  sameness  in  the  development  of  thought  and  the  use  of 
figures,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
productions  of  the  troubadours. 

Love  is' personified  ti»««r-Tr±x'-^out  numbiai^  and  this 
personified  love  is  alv/ays  the  same,  v/O'onding  the  lover 
with  bov/  or  lance,  forcing  him  to  follow  after  his  lady, 
desei-ting  him  v/hen  he  most  needs  assistance. 

The  figures  which  the  troubadour  poets  use  in  such 
profusion  and  with  such  frequent  repetition,  ai*e  derived  d 
from  several  sources.   The  classic  poets  of  love,  especial- 
ly Ovid,  have  been  drawn  upon  for  similes  and  metaphors; 
but  in  all  cases  the  troubadour  seems  to  have  assimilated, 
rather  than  imitated,  the  thought  of  the  classic  poet.   A 
second  fruitful  source  of  comparisons  and  x'eferences  ow*— 
"intn  ftf  thr  romances,  the  great  epic  cycles  of  the  Middle 
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Ages.   References  to  Roland  and  Olivex*,  Flox-is  and  Blanca- 
flor,  Alexander,  Arthur,  the  iria,'?:ic  draught  of  Tristan  and 
Iseult,  the  lance  of  Peleus,  etc.,  occur  in  rwsuiiUUl'lUaiy,  in- 
stances,   Annt.Vipo'  .ifjiit  j^ijr  ■  :■  numer- 

ous  figures  v*«^  the  half -fabulous  natural  history  of  the 


time.   In  these  the  allegorical  tendency  of  the  Middle  Ages 
^  c.  ^■^^  ninin-p  i,.,-..! ,  ,^ n nrL.tj>-t i  nr> .   The  lover  lives  in  iiis  burn- 
ing love,  like  the  salamander  in  the  flame,  and  is  not  con- 
suiried.   Like  the  phoenix,  the  lover  rises  restored  and  re- 
freshed from  the  flaines.   Languishing  with  love,  he  sings, 
as  the  swan  si ng s,.«->j3SBte±De±oa»e  its  death.   He  is  attracted 
to  his  loved  one  as  the  moth  is  drawn  toward  the  flame. 
Ti>iitt  and  tllfitj  flgertwi  such  comparisons  Bjfifamfr ,^eK^-»^   Ai:^»c<icK,  Aj^^ 

Such  is  the  content  of  the  troubadour  love-lyrics. 
Real  feeling  there  is  at  times,  but  so  boiond  by  rules  and 
•  conventions  that  it  loses  all  individuality.   The  thought 
is  subordinate  to  the  expression,  the  l^ceyt  to  the  lyatiiSj^- 
0      Tnia  is  the  poetry  of  ctn'pf ul  thinking,  not  of  deep  feel- 
ing; intellectual,  not  passionate. 

^5j^  ti'oubadour  poeti-y,  fx-om  its  beginnings  in  the 
poems  of  Gcxillem  of  Poitiers,  to  the  last  pi'oductions  of 
John  d'Este,  extends  over  a  period  of  about  tv/o  hundred 
years.   The  first  fifty  years  of  this  period,  from  1090  to 
1140,  ax"e  a  time  of  prepax-ation,  of  devt^lopment,  of  steady 
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advance.    From  1140  to  1250,  the  poetry  is  at  its  heif^ht, 
in  the  works  of  such  poets  as  Bernart  de  Ventadorn,  Bertran 
de  Born,  Arnaut  Daniel,  and  Guiraut  de  Borneil.   About  the 
year  1250,  begins  the  rapid  decadence;  and  by  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  troubadour  lutes  are  silent  in 
Provence. 

The  rapid  decline  and  fall  of  this  poetry  is  due  to 
two  causes.   Embodying,  as  it  did,  the  loftiest  ideals  of 
the  chivalric  si-irit,  it  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  in- 
stitutions  of  chivalry,  and  died  with  the  spirit  vsdasteii  gave 
it  birth.   Moreover,  the  Albigensian  persecutions,  spread- 
ing destruction  and  devastation  through  the  land  of  the 
troubadours,  drove  them  forth  into  other  countries.   Thus, 
even  at  the  hour  of  its  death  in  Provence,  the  troubadour 
spirit  passed  on  into  Italy,  v/here  its  influence  culminated 
in  the  love-lyrics  of  Petrarch  and  his  followers. 

Before  tracing  this  influence  thjx)ugh  the  veartre-we 
Italian  schools  to  Petrarch  and  the  Petrarchists,  a  brief 
Trrimfmiy  of  the  characteristics  of  Provencal  literature  wil4 

1.  The  troubadour  poetry  is  an  art  poetrjr,  expressing 
conventional  ideas,  and  aiming  above  all  at.elegfuice  ^^ni' 
■fml'JJh  of  forifi, 

2.  It  is  a  poetry  of  the  court,  not  of  the  people;  devel- 
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oped  in  a  conscious  effort  to  attain  an  art-forrri  in  keeping 
v/ith  the  ideals  of  coux't-life  in  chivalric  society.   Many 
of  its  poets  were  of  noble  rank,  inany  of  humble  station, 
but  they  v/ere  all  "courtly  maJ-cers".  ■ 

3.  The  poeti'y  is  closely  related  to  music.   Its.  produc- 
tions  are  real  lyrics,  which  thp  t T'oubadour  .eang,  to  the  ac- 
companiment  of^j3*ev  lute. 

4.  General  characteristics. 

a.  Unifoi'mity,  sameness,  conventionality  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  poetry  is  atn^trxtrt^  of  intellect,  rather 
than  of   sefttitwent.      It   comes   from   the  head,    not  from   the 

A. 

heart. 

b.  The  lover  is  always  patient  and  submissive; 
looks  to  no  real  union  v/ith  his  lady;  seeks  no  greater  re- 
ward than  a  kind  v/ord  or  a  gracious  glance. 

c.  The  lady  is  a  mere  type.   She  is  never  named;  </i 
^^itta^f^   described  in  the  most  general  terms/  ^IwayS/ilaving^'T' 

the  same  physical  and  moral  qualities. 

d.  The  frequent  personification  of  love,  conven- 
tional and  colorless. 
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B. 

THE  TROUBADOURS  IN  ITALY. 

I. 
The  Predecessors  of  Petrarch. 

The  influence  of  the  troubadours  manifested  itself 
in  Italy  in  tv/o  different  schools  of  poetry  -  the  so-called 
Northern  School,  and  the  Sicilian  School,  at  the  court  of 
C~  rrederick  II,   The  North-Italian  imitators,  hov/ever,  adop- 
ted  not  only  the  form  and  content/  but  also  the  language  of 
the  troubadours;  and  hence  their  v/ork  is  rather  a  part>  of 
Provencal  than  of  Italian  literature.   In  southex'n  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  court  of  Frederick  H/,  the  poets 
v/rote  in  the  vernacular,  ana  tneir  v/ork  belongs  in  reality 
to  Italian  literature. 

These  poets  v/ere  court  poets,  and  they  naturally 
chose  for  their  model  the  court  lyrics  of  the  troubadours. 
The  content  of  Provencal  poetry  comes  into  the  Italian 
without  any  change.   The  nev/  language  had  no  regenerating  . 
influence;  it  was  merely  another  dress  for  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  the  troubadours.   The  subject  of  ti-oubadour  poetry, 
knightly  love,-  appears  again  in  those  forms  which  had  al- 
ready become  typical.   This  love  is  humble,  submissive  rev- 
erence of  the  lady.   It  appears  undei-  the  figures  of  feu- 
dalism, as  a  serving  and  obeying,  as  the  relation  of  the 
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vassal  to  nis  naster.   The  lady  stands  far  above  the  lover, 
who  bov/s  before  her,  seeking  mercy.   He  is  unv/orthy  to  sei^e 
her,  but  his  love  redeems  him.    The  lady  is  cruel,  and 
lets  liim  pine  in  vain.   This  is,  of  course,  the  conventional 
content  of  the  Provencal  lyrj 

d__  In  Provence,  however,  it  was  at  home;  iir  Pi'uve»«« 
•*Uais--ercnTee^f*ti5«:-^ ^Toy^  there  it  had  sprung 

from  circumstances  which,  though  ai'tificial,  were  a^.patyt--oiL. 
the  life  of  the  most  refined  and  cultured  society.   Rut  at 
the  time  Xixa^    this  poetry  began  to  exert  its  influence  in 
Sicily  (i^  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century),  it  had 
already  passed  its  prime,  and  v/as  entering  upon  a  period  of 
rapid  decadence.   Moreover,  in  southern  Italy  the  thou^ts 
and  ideas  of  chivalx-y  were  on  foreign  ground.   Chivalry  had 
never  really  taJcen  root  there.    U-littering  festivals  and 
tournaments  v/ere  held  I  the  poets  adopted  the  subjects  and 
manners  of  the  troubadours;  but  all  this  was  merely  an  ex- 
tex-nal  imitation  of  foreign  conditions.   In  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  there  was  a  pov/erfiil, warlike,  hereditax-y  nobility|l7 
but  it  v/as  held  in  check  by  Frederick,  v/ho  aimed  at  stamp- 
ing out  feudalism.   At  his  court  the  hereditary  nobles  gave 
v/ay  to  jurists  from  the  citizen  class,  such  as  Piei*  della 

Vigna  and  Taddeo  di  Sessa.   The  chivalric  v/orship  and  rev- 
erence of  v/oman  v/as  a  mere  fiction  at  a  court  where  orient- 
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al  customs  still  obtained,  v/here  the  Emperor  maintained  a 
seraglio,  and  had  his  consorts  guarded  by  eunuchs,  while  he 
languishingly  celebrated  theix-  charms. 

-fteno*  this  oldest  Italian  lyric  poetry  disjjlays  only 


the  most  insipid  conventionality  in  content  and  in  expi'es- 
sion.   The  lady  is  alv/ays  the  same  imagg^  of  abstract  per- 
fection, witnout  life  or  moveinent;  her  channs  and  virtues 
are  depicted  only  in  the  most  general  tenns.   Love  is  an 
abstraction,  a  personification,  v;ith  v/hom  the  jjoet  speaks, 
to  whom  he  complains. 

Just  as  there  was  a  common  stock  of  material  for 
love-lyrics,  there  was  a  common  stock  of  images  and  sim- 
iles, which  no  longer  serve  their  original  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  subject  clearer,  but  are  a  mere  adventitious  orna- 
ment of  the  strophes.   The  same  troubadour  figures,  dravm, 
as  has  been  said,  from  the  classical  traditions  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  from  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  from  the  half- 
fabulous  natural  history  of  the  pieriod,  appear  again  and 
again  in  the  Italian  poets. 

Naturally,  this  poetry  becomes  more  and  more  arti- 
ficial in  course  of  time,  and  its  characteristic  features 
are  much  exaggerated.   Among  the  poets  of  the  Tuscan  school, 
which  really  forms  a  part  of  the  Sicilian  group  of  poets, 
the  Px'ovencal  tenzone,  the  Italian  contrasto,  ;tieets  with 
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especial  favoi*.   Another  characteristic  of  the  Provencal 
poetry^  which  was  developed  more  fully  in  Tuscany  than  in 
Sicilyy  is  the  word-play,  the  repetition  of  words  of  simi- 
lar sound,  but  of  different  meaning  (bisticci);  or  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  v/ord  or  v/ord-stem,  in  a  single 
strophe,  oi-  even  in  a  v/hole  poem. 

The  intentional  obscurity  and  ambiguity  v/hich  has 
been  luentioned  as  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
ti'oubaduur  poetry  in  its  decadence,  met  v/ith  especial  favor 
among  the  ijoets  of  the  Tuscan  school.   The  v/riting  of  poems 
fKfhitjii  no  one  could  understand  became  a  mark  of  the  real 
poet.   Quit  tone  d'Arezzo,  Lino  Oomijagni,  Dante  da  Majano, 
com;.osed  verses  in  this  style,  and  their  productions ,  almost 
unintelligible   at  the  time  at  which  they  were  written--  are 
wholly  so  today. 

The  Sicilian  and  Tuscan  schools  are  succeeded  by 
that  of  Bologna,  in  which  Guido  Guinicelli  (?  -  1276)  is 
the  leading  figure,   Guinicelli  follov/ed  at  first  the  Si- 
cilian school,  and  most  of  his  poems  show  no  notable  dif- 
ference from  those  of  the  southern  court-poets,-  the;-  have 
the  same  emptiness  and  monotony,  the  same  figures  ai d  sim- 
iles.  In  nis  later  poems,  hov/ever,  the  influence  of  nis 
study  of  philosophy  appears.   His  conception  of  love  changes, 
the  earthly  affection  is  refined,  brought  into  connection 
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with  the  most  noble  sentiments  which  the  soul  k;jrfowa.   It  is 

a  philosophical  conception  of  love;  and  in  the  similes 

which  serve  to  reveal  and  establish  this  conception,  the 

old  repertory  disappears  altogether.   Thus, Guinicelli 

writes : - 

"The  sun  siiines  upon  filth'  during  the  entire  day, 
The  filth  remains  filth,  the  sun  loses  no  warmth. 
A  proud  man  says:  T  ain  noble  by  birth; 
Him  I  compare  to  the  filth;  noble  worth  to  the  sun." 

The  contrast  (A   figures  s^^h  ccCi  -fekeSie.  V6  those  of 

the  troubadours  and  their  imitators/  is  obvious. 

This  later  poetry  is  distinguished  by  a  renev/ed 
strength  and  sincerity''.   Love  and  the  lady  remain  abstrac- 
tions, but  they  acquire  a  nev/  significance.   The  lady  is 
still  tne  embodiment  of  l.II  pei'f  ec  tions/.but  she  becomes 
at  the  same  time  a  s;:,Tribol,  the  incarnation  of  something 
higher.   Love  of  her  becomes  love  of  virtue,  of  the  highest 
good.   The  knightly  love  of  Provence  has  become  spii'itual. 
The  r)Oetvy   acquires  a  s;;mibolic,  allegorical  chai^acter.   Its 
purpose  becomes  gradually  the  presentation  of  j^hilosophic 
ti'uth  gjjjiti-ouaded  b.y  a  veil  of  imagery  and  s^anbolism, 

Dante  agreed  exactly  with  his.  predecessors  of  the 
school  of  Guinicelli^  in  his  mode  of  thour;ht,  in  his  con- 
ception  of  love,  and  in  iiis  v/hole  poeticait  hii<\,iJi^uJ(.\j,& »      What 
distinguished  him  v/as  his  ,-i-eater  poetickl  talent.   The 
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conventionalism  of  the  school  reappears  in  the  '''vita  lluo- 
va*^,   We  iiavM  aguiji  Love y /the  ruler  of  the  soul,  the  soul 
,'^]^^4/f<«i^5^tself^_iiLS,_abstractions_  and  death  anH 


pain,  too,  are  personifications.   The  spirits  of  love  and 
of  life,  the  thoughts,  come,  go,  fly,  speak,  fight  with  one 
another.   This  is  no  longer  love-jjoetry.   It  is  a  mystical, 
allegorical  presentation  of  philosoijhic  thought. 

The  fact  of  Dante's  familiarity  v/ith -Provencal  po- 
etry is  established  by  a  ijassage  in  the  ^Divina  Cornmedia*^ 
(purg.  X;0/I,,  115-148).   Dante  nere  introduces  Arnaut  Dan- 
iel, of  Y/hom  he  speaks  in  tex-ms  of  high  and  discriminating 
px-aise,  aftex^wards  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  ti'oubadoui- 
a  speech  of  eight  lines  in  Proven9al,   This  passage  shov/s 
the  high  esteem  in  v/hich  the  troubadours  v/ere  held  in  It- 
aly.  The  fact  that  Arnaut  Daniel  -  perhaps  the  most  arti- 
ficial of  the  Provencal  poets  -  is  accorded  especial  honor 
by  Dante,  and  later  by  Petrarch  (cf.  infra), indicates  that 
it  v/as  the  artistic,  conventional,  and  artificial  side  of 
this  poetry,  that  appealed  especially  to  the  Italian  school, 
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2. 

PETRARCH'S  CANZONIERE. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Boccaccio  (Pam. ,  XXI.,  15), 
Petrarch  declares  that  Dante,  as  v/ell  as  every  other  writer 
in  the  vernacular,  vvas  entirely  unknown  to  him.   This  state- 
ment has  but  one  possible  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper.   If  Petrarch  had  not  read  any  of  the  many  love-poems 
in  the  Italian  vernacular,  then  he  was  able  to  read  Proven- 
cal poetry  in  the  original,  for  the  influence  of  the  trou- 
badours is  ma-nifest  throughout  his  love-poetry.   Moreover, 
in  the  >^rionf o  d'Amore^  (Cap,  IV,,  40-57),  he  mentions  a 
number  of  the  Provencal  poets,  and  av/ards  especial  praise 
to  Ax'naut  Daniel,  whom  he  calls  "gran  maestro  d'amor".   The 
statement  to  Boccaccio  has  so  often  been  called  into  ques- 
tion, that  it  can  hardly  serve  as  a  basis  for  argument,  B^t 
even  if  this  be  left  out  of  account,  the  passage  in  the 
•^Trionfo  d'Amore^  establishes  a  strong  presumption  that 
Petrarch  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  Provencal  poetry,  and 
could  read  it  in  the  original. 

The  troubadour  influence  on  Petrarch  aijpears  in  the 
/ 
y'Canzoniere* ,   This  is  a  book  consisting  almost  entirely  of 


love-poems  -  sonnets,  canzoni,  sestine,  ballads,  madrigals, 
and  trionfi  -  addressed  to  Laura,  The  book  falls  naturally 
into  two  divisions,-  poems  addi-essed  to  Laura  during  her 
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life- time, and  those  v/ritten  after  her  death.   It  has  been 
said  that  in  the  love-poetry  of  Dante  and  the  other  poets 
of  the  "Dolce  Stil  Nuovo",  there  is  a  syiribolic,  mystical, 
philosophical  element,  v/hich  is  foreign  to  the  troubadours. 
In  the  Xcanzoniere^;  allegory  and  symbolism  still  appear, 
especially  in  the  second  part,  but  on  the  whole  the  love- 
poems  are  much  more  I'eal  and  natural  in  tone  than  those  of 
the  ^Vita  Nucva^«   With  one  exception,  all  the  qualities 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  charactex-istic  of  Provencal 
poetry,  appear  in  the  "Canzoniere'^.   The  exception  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Petrarch's  poems  are  "art-lyrics",  intended 
to  be  read  or  recited,  rather  than  sung. 

The  citation  of  specific  instances  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  Petrarch  to  the  poetry  of  Provence  ,v/ill  be  deferred 
-^H%H  the  discussion  of  Wyatt's  translations  from  the  Ital- 
ian, v/hen  the  Provencal  element  in  the  poems  flBSteh  Wyatt 
translated-',  v/ill  be  pointed  out. 

Petrarch's  debt  to  the  troubadours  in  the  gdfflsar 
'-dftiaiif  of  the  ''Cauzoniere^  is  unquestioned.   His  love  for 
Laura  is  very  like  the  conventional  love -affair ~wh4»tfK every 
troubadour  i/m^      The  poems  i-.        ■  irr:32Iin!SBE*  are 
not  written  in  the  heat  of  passion,  in  the  exultation  of 
hope,  or  li\   the  agony  of  aespair.   In  the  expression  of  the 
most  violent  emotions,  he  is  never  carried  av/ay  by  his  feel- 
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ings,  he  can  still  attend  to  the  ciioice  of  v/ords,  and   to 
the  harmony  of  expression.   As  Gaspary  has  said,  "Petrarch's 
love  is  real,  but  not  deep".   His  love  is  a  pretext  for 
writing  poetry,  rather  than  an  inspiration.   It  is  fostered 
for  poetical  purposes.   It  is  intellectual,  not  heartfelt. 

The  conventional  setting  and  figures  of  the  trouba- 
dour poetry  could  serve  for  the  expi'ession  of  real  love. 
They  are  net  essentially  unreal.   Their  apparent  lack  of 
sincerity  is  due  to  the  obvious  exaggeration  and  artifici- 
ality of  the  figures,  the  uniformity  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed.  A  deep,  real  love  v/ould  throw  off  all  this  weight 
of  conventions,  and  strike  out  a  new  and  individual  mode  of 
expression.   A  love,  just  as  real,  but  not  so  deep,  would 
take  up  the  conventional  figures  and  thoughts,  and  infuse 
a  new  life  by  its  very  sincerity.   Yet  its  lack  of  depth 
v/ould  iriake  its  productions  ever  liable  to  lose  the  fire  of 
life,  and  sink  back  into  mere  conventionalities. 

A  love  of  the  latter  sort  Vifas  Petrarch's,  often  real 
and  sincere  in  its  expression  of  feeling,  but  even  then  in- 
fusing this  sincerity  into  the  old  figures  of  the  trouba- 
dours;  ^f-te;g^  lacking  the  stimulus  of  real  or  deep  feeling, 
and  ifl  HmWi  a muls ^having  recourse  to  all  the  exaggeration, 


the  allegory,  the  forced  and  violent  antithesis^  of  the  olci 
school. 


The  Px'ovencal  poets  had  ijroduced  a  poetx-y  that  was 
intellectual,  as  compared  v/ith  -what  preceded  it.   In  Pe- 
trarch, th'is  intellectual  elenient  is  greatly  increased. 
As  De  Sanctis  l>*rtS!.  it,  "Petrarch  often  analyzes  his  senti- 
inents,  instead  of  i-eproducing  them."   In(2;enious  and  subtle 
turns  of  thought /j(  and  carefully  elaborated  figures  j  inark 
his  work.  -In  hia-pa^ffts,^ the  old  Pietaphors  and  similes  srrr 
^iiirini  M]ll  [|  in  a  detailed  way  v.hich  is  strange  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Provencal  school.   The  troubadour  figures  are 
usually  short,  simply  expressed, and  kept  distinct  from  each 
Other.   Petrarch  interv/eaves  his  fij^ures,  d^vei©p«  them  in 
a e tail,  and  "(^^^^  gives  them  a  new  effectiveness. 

That  it  v/as  this  intellectuality,  this  interlacing 
and  detailed  development  of  figures,  v/hich  appealed  to  Pe- 
trarch's contemporaries  and  imitators,  seems  very  clear, 
Por  example,  the  favorite  sonnet  of  Petrarch,  the  one  most 
frequently  imitated  by  his  followers,  is  the  one  beginning: 
'•Passa  la  nave  mia  colma  d'obblio".   The  characteristic 
quality  of  this  sonnet  lies  in  its  detailed  development  of 
an  old  and  conventional  figure.   Han;/-  a  troubadour  had 
compared  the  sighing  lover  to  a  stonri-tossed  bark;  Petrarch 
elaborated  the  simile. 

The  characteristics  of  Petrarch's  poetry,  then,  are 
a  musical  harniony  of  language  and  expression;  a  new  air  of 
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sincerity  and  reality  in  the  love  which  he  ijortrays;  and  an 
elaboration  and  interlacing  of  figures  and  of  thoughts, 
which  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  intellectual.   The  third 
characteristic  is  n;.turally  very  ijrominent,  and  is  of  all, 
no  doubt,  the  most  easily  imitated.   Hence  the  followers  of 
Petrarch  sing  of  love,  be  it  real  or  factitious;  and  they 
adopt  or  imitate  the  figures,  which  must  have  appealed  to 
them  as  especially  ingenious,  intellectual,  and  artistic. 
In  the  /Caazoniere*  of  Petrarch,  the  influence  of 
the  troubadours  reached  its  culmination.   The  Provencal 
poetry  had  already  exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  the  lit- 
erature of  Spain  and  of  Prance  proper.   Now,  through  the 
works  of  Petrarch  and  of  the  Italian  Petrarchists,  this 
troubadour  spirit  becanie  identified  v/ith  the  Renaissance. 
V.herever  the  Renaissance  exerted  its  influence,  the  "^Can- 
zoniere^  became  a  literary  model.   But  in  passing  into  Pe- 
trarch., the  Provencal  spii-it  lost  its  identity.   The  thous- 
and and  one  imitators  of  Petrarch,  in  Prance,  in  England,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Sx>ain,  gave  no  thought  to  the  troubadours. 
They  proclaimed  themselves  disciples  of  one  great  master, 
the  Italian,  Prancesco  Petrarca. 
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III. 
WYATT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
A, 
The  Italian  Influence  in  England. 

The  literature  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  first  ex- 
erted its  influence  in  England  about  one  himdred  and  fifty 
years  before  Wyatt's  time.   It  is  in  the  v/orks  of  Chaucer 
and  his  contemporaries  and  follov;ers  that  this  influence  is 
first  manifested,  but  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  in 
which  it  apijears  in  W^/att.   It  is  the  classic  and  the  me- 
diaeval eleinents  in  the  v;orks  of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and 
their  followers,^  wiTJM>h  appeal  especially  to  Chaucer,  Oc- 
cleve,  Lydgate,  and  the  rest.   The  fall  of  Thebes,  the  sto- 
ry of  Troy,  the  misfortunes  of  illustrious  men  and  women  of 
former  days  -  such  are  the  themes  in  -./hich  Chaucer  and  his 
pcliool  delighted.   The  Z'Canzoniere"'*",  which,  as  has  been 
said,  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  literary  monument  of 
the  Renaissance,  has  left  but  a  single  trace  of  influence 
on  these  early  poets.   In  Chaucer's  /Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
Bk,  I.,  11.  400-420,  he  translates  Petrarch's  sonnet  begin- 
ning, "S'amor  non  e,  che  dunque  e  quel  ch'  i'  sento?",  into 
three  seven-line  stanzas  \r\^■^^^'^r.,■,^-.y^   ^^^liv^       Iloreover, 
this  single  sonnet  is  by  no  means  charactei-istic  of  the 
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style  of  the  *^ C anz o n i er e  .   The  ingenious  figures,  d-er-eT^" 
'tr^«4._iurui---iTrterw«vo,.,  wk-i-eh-xtrErrarcTt'eT-la©^-. the  /canzoniere'*, 
find  no  place  in  itt   In  all  other  cases  in  which  Ohaucer 
draws  love- themes  from  the  Italian,  they  are  romantic  and 
objective:  the  story  of  Troilus,  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
etc.   The  English  court  linder  Edward  III.  had  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  point  at  which  the  ingenious, artistic ,  and  subject- 
ive expression  of  the  lover's  feelings,  becomes  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  actions  and  the  personality  of  the  lover. 
The  universal  tendency  to  allegory  did  produce  a  kind  of 
abstract  love-jjoetry,    but  even  this  was  still  objective. 
There  is  nothing  to  correspond  to  the  subjective  art-lyrics 
of  Petrarch. 

The  courtiers  in  Chaucer's  time  v/ere  still  largely 
warriors  and  counsellors,  without  that  personal  interest  in 
letters,  that  high  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
graceful  side  of  life,  v/hich  already  characterized  the 
coui'tiers  of  Italy,   The  men  v/ho  flocked  about  the  warlike 
Edward  were  still  v/arriors  oi-  scriolars,  never  both.   That 
regular  and  careful  development  of  all  the  faculties  v/hich 
vfas  the  ideal  of  the  Renaissance,  had  not  yet  found  a  place 
in  England. 

By  Wyatt's  time,  hov/ever,  conditions  were  ripe  for   Z, 
the  development  of  this  Italian  ideal  on  En,-^lish  soil.   The 
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battle  of  Bosv/oi"th  had  ended,  once  for  all,  the  strife  be- 
tween the  v/arring  factions  of  York  and  of  Lancaster.   The 
country  entered  upon  a  period  of  rest  after  its  long  v/ars. 
The  king  was  all-po\vei*f ul.   The  energies  which  previous 
monarchs  had  expended  in  foreign  v/ars,  or  in  endeavoring 
to  maintain  themselves  upon  the  throne,  were  now  turned  to 
the  arts  of  peace.   The  courtier  v/as  no  longer  merely   a 
fighting -man;  he  had  the  leisure  to  develop  other  sides  of 
his  nature.   The  new  ideal  of  the  courtier  is  illustrated 
in  Elyot's  -^Governour^  and  in  Hoby's  translation  of  Cas- 
tiglione's  ''Cortegiano**. 

The  perfect  courtier,  as  depicted  by  castiglione, 
was  a  man  in  v/hom  all  the  various  faculties  of  mind  and  of 
body  were  fully  developed.   Proficiency  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  practice  in  the  various  games  of  strength  and  of  skill, 
were  essential.   The  courtier  must  dress  well,  be  a  grace- 
ful dancer,  a  good  singer,  and  able  to  play  on  the  lute  or 
the  viol.   It  v^as  necessary  that  he  be  acquainted  with  the 
literatures  of  Greece  and  of  Rome;  a  clear  thinker,  capable 
of  giving  good  advice  v/hen  it  was  needed;  able  to  tell  a 
good  story;  ever  ready  with  a  v/itty  x'emark  or  an  apt  quota- 
tion.  Moreover,  he  must  be  a  ti-ue  lover,  versed  in  the  art 
of  love.   This  love,  nowever,  was  not  physical  passion;  it  was 
the  lofty  Platonic  sentiiaent  v/r.ich  seeks  a  union  of  so  .1  v/ith 
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soul,  j'iithgr  than  e£   beidj  '  ii/i  Lh  bedy-»      Peirvading  and  embrac- 
ing all  these  vai'ious  details  was  the  one  supreme  essential 
ol"  the  perfect  courtier;  the  ability  to  do  all  these  things 
artistically,  without  apparent  effort,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  v/orld  for  him  to  do  them. 

The  English  court  had  reached  a  turning-point  in  its 
development.   At  last  the  minds  of  men  were  aroused  to  a 
point  at  which  the  .characteristic  and  essential  ideas  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  could  take  root  and  flourish.   The 
courtier  v/as  no  loxiger  either  a  warrior  or  a  poet,  or  a 
scholar;  he  //as  all  of  these,  and  much  more.   Chaucer  was 
a  courtier  who  received  various  sinecures  that  he  might 
have  the  time  to  write  poetry.   Wyatt  was  a  courtier  whose 
official  duties  must  have  left  him  but  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  literature.   The  one  v/as  a  court  poet,  a  great, 
original  genius;  the  other,  a  poetical  courtier,  a  brilliant 
and  gifted  man,  v/hose  literary  productions  represented  but 
one  phase  of  his  inanifold  activity.   At  the  court  of  Ed- 
ward llljl ,    poetry  was  a  thing  apart.   At  the  court  of  Hen- 
ry  Villi,  the  v/riting  of  graceful  verses  was  one  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  perfect  .courtier. 

In  considering  Petrarch's  influence  on  Wyatt,  it 
should  be  rerrembered  that  the  former  died  in  lo74,  and  that 
Wyatt's  poetical  activity  did  not  begin  until  about  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  later.   During  thise  years  there 
had  grown  up,  especially  in  Italy,  a  large  and  active 
school  of  Petrarchists,  v/riters  of  iove-poetx'y»  who  looked 
upon  Petrarch  as  their  master,  and  v/ho,  as  has  been  said, 
imitated  and  exaggerated  the  artificial  auc  conventional 
elements  of  the  'Canzoniere^, 

Hence,  when  it  is  found  that  Wyutt  imitates  the  ar- 
tificialities and  conceits  of  Petrarch,  and  translates 
those  sonnets  in  v/hich  these  elements  abound,  to  the  exclu- 
sion  of  t^hn^P  vminh  arifi  simp"!  pr  and,  to  the  modem  reader, 
more  truly  poetj.ca,l,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  accuse  him  of  a 
>«*sa«a4,  tiiruien.ay»_tjow«ucd  the  use  of  such  artificialities,  tri* 
!fi»wM,y  t^at  TtO'  imitatod  -^n^   trana-l-fe-t^d  that  v/hich  pleased 
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nim  most.   The  f &tSjtu=is--tJa£k;t*Jae  imitated  v/hat  the  critics 
and  poets  of  nis  day  regarded  as  best  and  most  character-  ■ 
istic  in  Petrarch,   The  attraction  of  these  elements  for 
Wyatt  lay  not  necessarily  in  any  inherent  virtue  of  their 
ov/n,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  were  reproduced  and  multi- 
plied in  the  whole  oody  of  courtly  and  amatory  poetry  of 
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the  Italy  of  his  day.   As  c»  rriitt'tey  cf  faet,  Wyatt 'a  best 
poems,  even  in  the  sonnet  form,  are  largely  free  from  these 
conceits,  and  have  a  (^i  iniiiu  Ic'i  iubAu  note  oA   their  own, 
though  retaining  much  of  the  old  conventionality  of  thought. 
One  can  hardly  read  any  considex*able  amount  of  Wy- 
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att's  poetry  without  being  impressed  by  thofaot  that  the* 
tiOnr  ftf — t-tr~-m  prnrlnrli^ftnff?  ?  "-■■"'■»»-^— ^^^^f  ■ '■■n^i  from  that  of 
Petrarch's  poems.   The  humble,  submissive,  rather  uncertain 
note  of  Petrarch  reappears,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  a  vig- 
orous, manly,  and  dignified  air  which  must  be  /-ef-arded  as 
characteristic  of  Wyatt.   Petrarch  shows,  only  once,  a  spir- 
it of  independence,  v/hich  sometimes  appears  even  in  the 
troubadours.    In  Petrarch  and  the  troubadours,  however, 
this  is  a  very  minor  characteristic;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  characteristic  at  all.   The  later  Petrarchists, 
on  the  other  hand,  developed  it  very  thoroughly;  and  in  Wy- 
att's  poetry  it  may  be  said  to  ove^fg-hadom  all  the  other 
elements. 

Moreover,  Petrarch  represents  the  humble,  submissive 
lover,  the  v/orshipper  and  adorer  of  his  lady,  v/ho  is  the 
image  of  all  perfection.   He  reproaches  her  foi-  her  cruelty 
and  disdain,  it  is  true;  but  his  reproaches  are  mild  and 
sori-owful,  rather  than  real  and  heartfelt.   Whatever  she 
chooses  to  do  is  right.   Petrarch  is  steadfast  and  true, 
not  in  the  hope  of  any  reward,  but  because  the  real  lover 
should  be  so. 

Wyatt  brings  prominently  forv/ard  several  thoughts 
which  never  appear  in  Petrarch,  though  their  germs  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  his  poetry/.   Wyatt,  in  the  first  place,  in- 
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troduces  the  idea  of  justice  in  love,-  he  is  faithful, 
steadfast,  and  ti-ue;  he  has  served  long;  hence  he  should 
have  his  reward.   His  lady  has  been  cruel  and  unkind;  her 
love  for  him  has  uj:idergone  a  change;  hence  he  is  justified 
in  leaving  her,   A  second  thought,  prominent  in  Wyatt,  but 
entirely  foreign  to  Petrarch,  is  that  of  the  deceit  and 
craftiness  of  the  lady.   Even  in  reproaching  her  for  cruel- 
ty and  disdain,  Wyatt  is  more  vigorous  and  emphatic  than 
Petrarch;  but  he  goes  much  further  -  he  speaks  again  and 
again  of  her  deceit,  craftiness,  unfaithfulness,  her  chang- 
ed love.   This  last  note  is  much  more  realistic  than  any  of 
those  in  Petrarch,  but  it  is  very  common  in  the  Petrarch- 
ists,  from  v/hom  Wyatt  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  it. 

The  chief  elements  in  7/yatt*s  poetry,  then,  differ- 
ent from  those  in  Petrarch,  are  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  lover;  his  accusations  of  unfaithfulness  and  change  on 
the  part  of  the  lady;  his  demand  for  justice  in  love. 

In  the  following  discussion  9^ Wyatt *s  poems,  thoy 
will  be^considered  under  four  heads:  -  (1)  Xijtfe  Love-poems; 
(2)  7m^  Satires;  (3)  Miscellaneous  pieces;   (4)  JJl^  Para- 
phrase  of  the  Penitential  Psalms.   The  first  head  includes 
by  far  the  greater  number,  for  love  is  the  theme  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  Wyatt 'a  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  poems.   Under  the  second  head,  there  are  but  three 
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poems;  the  third  includes  twenty-four  pieces.   Under  each 
head,  the  translations  v/ill  be  considered  first,  such  exam- 
ples being  cited  as  best  illustrate  Wyatt's  method  as  a 
translator.   After  the  translations,  in  each  division,  the 
Oi-iginal  poems  will  be  taken  up, 

1. 

The  Love-poems, 

Since  it  is  as  the  introducer  of  the  sonnet^fonn  in- 
to English  literature  that  Wyatt  is  best  known,  the  study 
of  his  poems  -tfAll  -fea  feoguyi  with  a  discussion  of  those -whioh 
appear  in  this  form.   Just  thirty  of  Wyatt 's  poems  are  pure 
sonnets;  another  piece,  usually  grouped  v/ith  the  former,  is 
in  fact  a  double  sonnet  -  a  poem  of  tv/o  stanzas,  each  of 
v/hich  is  in  the  sonnet  form.   Of  the  rjure   sonnets,  ,^3t«t  fif^ 
teen  are  translations  from  Petrarch;  one  is  translated  from 
^  Saint  Gelais;  one  from  Serafino;  two  contain  thoughts  bor- 
rowed  from  Petrarch;  and  one  seems  to  be  a  free  rendering 
of  a  strambotto  of  I'arcello  Philoxeno,   The  fact  that  only 
ten  of  Wyatt' 3  sonnets  are  entirely  free  from  dependence 


upon  specific  originals,  indicates  his  liinitations,  both  in 
the  use  of  the  fonri,  and  as  a  poet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
existence  of  tv/o  sonnets  translated  from  original  strambot- 
ti,  and  of  the  double  sonnet  taentioned  above,  shows  a  cer- 
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tain  fi-eedom  and  facility  in  thp  use  of  the  form.    Of  the 
thirty  poems,  twenty-nine  are  love-sonnets,  ctnd  one  is  a 
lament  for  the  death  of  Crom\/ell,   The  latter  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  third  head. 

The  first  of  Wyatt's  sonnets  to  be  considered  here 
is  the  one  beginning,  -^he  long  love  that  in  my  thought  I 
harbour**  (T,  33  ;  A.l),   This  is  a  translation  of  Petrarch's 
sonnet,  ^Ainor,  che  nel  pensier  mio,^  Since  this  is  one  of 
the  most  frequently  discussed  of  Wyatt's  sonnets,  I  repro- 
duce both  the  original  and  the  translation  in  full. 
—Petrarch's  aonnot  runo'- 

"Amor,  che  nel  pensier  mio  vive  e  regna, 
E'l  sue  seggio  maggior  nel  mio  cor  tene, 
Talor  armato  nella  fronte  vene, 
Ivi  si  loca  ed  ivi  pon  sua  insegna. 
Quella  ch'amare  e  sofferir  ne'  nsegna, 
E  vuol  che'l  gran  desio,  I'accesa  spene, 
Ragion,  vergogna  e  reverenza  c.ffrene; 
Ei  nostro  ardir  fra  se  stessa  si  sdegna. 
Onde  Amor  paventoso  fugge  al  core, 
Lassando  ogni  sua  impresa,  e  piange  e  trema; 
Ivi  s'asconde,  e  non  appar  piu  fore. 
Che  poss'io  far,  temendo  il  mio  Signore, 
Se  non  star  seco  infin  all'ora  estrema? 
Che  bel  fin  fa  chi  ben  amando  more," 

"The  long  love  that  in  my  thought  I  harbour. 
And  in  my  heart  doth  keep  his  residence. 
Into  my  face  px-esseth  v/ith  bold  pi'etence. 
And  there  campeth  displaying  his  banner. 
She  that  me  learns  to  love  and  to  suffer. 
And  v/ills  that  my  trust,  and  lust's  negligence 
Be  reined  by  reason,  shame,  and  reverence. 
With  his  hardiness  takes  displeasure. 
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Wherev/ith  love  to  the  heart's  foxiest  he  fleeth. 
Leaving  his  enterprise  v/ith  ijain  and.  cry. 
And  there  him  hideth,  and  not  appeareth. 
What  may  I  do,  v/hen  my  master  feareth. 
But  in  the  field  with  him  to  live  and  die? 
!For  good  i3  the  life,  ending  faithfully," 


m  this  sonnet  Petrarch  adopts  a  figure  from  the 
usage  of  chivalry,  of  feudalism,  and  represents  Love  and 
the  lover  in  the  i-elation  of  master  and  vassal.   The  chiv- 
alric  character  of  the  figure  is  reminiscent  of  the  trou- 
badours, while  the  detailed  develoijment  is  in  Petrarch's 
characteristic  style.   The  lover  has  a  part  in  the  action, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  ''*'nostrq%  in  the  eighth  line. 
He  decides  to  remain  faithful  to  Love,  even  after  the  lat- 
ter has  fled  from  the  field.   The  last  line  may  refer  eith- 
er to  the  vassal's  relation  to  his  master,  or  to  the  lov- 
er's relation  to  his  lady,-  the  use  of  the  participle 
"amando"  brings  the  second  possibility  vividly  before  the 
reader.   R^ce  this  line, serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 


the  general,  abstract  interpi-etation  of  the  sonnet. 

In  Wyatt's  translation,  the  personification  of  love 
is  not  indicated  before  the  second  line.   The  use  of  the 
adjective  "long"  in  the  first  line,  malces  "love"  abstract, 
and  hence-^J^^r-ettrm^t-b^e  a  ifofti^  personification  in  this  line, 
The  figure,  therefore,  really  begins  in  the  second  line. 
Petrarch,  by  the  use  of  "regna",  bjwng««-m4t  the  feudal  re- 
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lation  at  the  very  beginning,  thus  entering  at  once  upon 
the  development  of  the  figure.   Wyatt,  by  the  use  of  the 
neutral  "harbour",  fails  to  do  tiiis.   Lines  two  to  thir- 
teen, inclusive,  are  a  very  close  translation.   In  the 
eighth  line,  however,  V/yatt,  by  translating  ■^nostro  ardirV^ 
by  "his  hardiness",  leaves  the  lover  out  of  the  action  en- 
tirely, and  he  becomes  merely  a  passive  figure,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  artistic  effect  of  the  sonnet.  V/yatt*s 
foui-teenth  line  would  be  an  excellent  general  translation 
of  the  Italian.   Just  ^   this  place,  hov/ever,  it  fails  to 
indicate  tht:  relation  between  the  lover  and  the  lady,  which 
the  Italian  plainly  suggests.   As  a  result,  there  is  no 
specific  point  of  departure  for  the  general,  abstract  ap- 
plication of  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  sonnet. 

This  sonnet  has  also  been  translated  by  Surrey  (A. 
12  ).   Surrey's  translation  is  much  superior  to  Y/yatt's. 
By  the  use  of  "reigneth"  in  the  first  line,  he  bringffOirfe. 
the  feudal  character  of  the  figure  at  once.   By  the  use  of 
"captive"  (1.2)  and  "fought"  (1.3),  he  makes  the  relation 
of  Love  and  the  lover  not  merely  that  of  master  and  vassal, 
but  also  of  victor  and  vanquished.   This  touch,  introduced 
by  Surrey,  ;gy^"5T;jaJxi^h-^tlTer e^-arS-iie  suggestion  in  Petrarch, 
is  a  decided  artistic  gain,  Etnd  adds  iftu^  to  the  effect  of 
the  sonnet.   In  the  twelfth  line,  Surrey  brings  the  lover 
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forward,  and  makes  him  stiff er  the  effects  of  his  master's 
actions.   The  fourteenth  line  gives  only  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  thought  in  Petrarch's  line, 

Wyatt's  second  sonnet,  "Yet  was  I  never  of  your  love 
aggrieved"  (T,33  ;  A. 2  ),  is  translated  from  Petrarch's  ''lo 
uon  fu'  d'amar  voi  lassato  unquancor^  The  translation  is 


rather  free,  so  far  as  the  exact  reproduction  of  all  the 
details  of  Petrarch's  thought  is  concerned.   The  main 
thought,  hOY/ever,  is  reproduced  almost  exactly.   In  the 
first  qiiatrain,  .Wyatt  follov/s  Petrarch  closely,  in  the  sec- 
ond he  is  very  free. 

Petrarch's  second  quatrain  is  as  follov/s:-    • 

5.  "E  voglio  anzi  un  sepolcro  bello  e  bianco, 

6.  Che'  1  vostro  nome  a  mio  danno  si  scriva 

7.  In  alcun  manno,  ove  di  spirto  px-iva 

8.  Sia  la  mia  carne,  che  p>uo  star  seco  anco." 

Wyatt's  fifth  line,  "I  .vill  not  yet  in  my  grave  be 
buried",  v/as  doubtless  s'oggested  by  the  second  half  of  Pe- 
trarch's eighth  line,   "Nor  on  my  tomb  your  name  have  fixed 
fast.  As  cruel  cause",  is  a  very  meagre  x-endering  of  the 
first  two  and  a  half  lines  of  Petrarch's  quatrain.   "That 
did  the  spirit  soon  haste,  Prom  th' unhappy  bones,"  x-epre- 
sents  the  main  v/ords,  x-ather  than  the  thought,  of  "Ove  di 
spirto  priva  Sia  la  mia  carne."   "By  great  sighs  stirred," 
is  an  addition  of  Wyatt's.   The-  translation  of  this  quatx'ain 
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is  characteristic  of  Wyatt's  method.   The  thought  of  the 
Italian  is  faithfully  reproduced,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
to  preserve  the  exact  order  in  which  the  vax'ious  details 
occur  in  the  ox"iginal.   All  the  important  words  in  the 
Italian  are  reproduced,  sometimes  in  a  slightly  different 
connection.   The  thought  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
line  is  expressed  in  a  somev/hat  different  way. 

The  first  five  lines  of  the  sestet  are  a  close  trans- 
lation of  Petrarch.   The  thought  of  the  last  line,  howev-. 
er,  does  not  ajjpear  in  the  Italian.   Petrarch  has  "Li  che 
Amor  e  me  stesso  assai  ringrazio."   He  expresses  mex-ely  the 
lover's  joy  at  regaining  iiis  freedom.   V/yatt  reproaches  the 
lady  as  being  herself  the  cause  of  his  clianged  attitude. 

The  note  of  indeijendence  and  self-assertion  in  this 
sonnet,  is  very  rare  in  Petrarch,  who  in  all  other  cases  is 
the  patient  and  long-suffering  lever  of  the  conventional 
type.   This  independent  tone  appealed  strongly  to  Wyatt, 
and  is  often  represented  in  his  poems.   It  is  much  more  in 
keeping  v/ith  his  vigorous  and  energetic  nature  than  the 
submissive  and  complaining  note  which  cnai-acterizes  the 
troubadours  and  Petrarch. 

The  thirteenth  sonnet,  ^I  find  no  peace" (T. 39  ,  A. 9  ) 


is  a  translation  of  Petrarch' s'Pace  non  trovo*.   V/yatt  rep- 
resents  faithfully  the  thought  of  the  Italian,  but  is  not 
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slavish, and  handles  details  freely.   The  second  half  of  the 

third  line,  "Yet  cun  I  not  arise",  is  a  very  free  rendering 

of  the  original,  "E  giaccio  in  terra".   The  thought  is  pre- 

sei^ved,  but  the  expression  is  varied.   The  fifth  and  sixth 

lines: - 

"That  locks  nor  loseth,  holdeth  me  in  prison. 
And  holds  me  not,  2''et  can  I  scape  no  wise." 

are  an  excellent  rendering  of  the  Italian: - 

Tal  m*  ha  in  prigioh  che  non  m'apre  ne  serra, 
Ne  per  suo  mi  riten  ne  scioglie  il  laccio." 

The  seventh  line,  "Nor  lets  me  live,  nor  die,  at  my 

devise",  translates  yac>  f-o-liov<^ing  li neg  4rHPe"fciw>.jg'cJ3uL- 

"E  non  m'ancide  Amor  e  non  mi  sferra, 
Ne  mi  vuol  vivo  ne  mi  trae  d'  impaccio." 

The  thought  of  the  eighth  line,  "And  yet  of  death  it  giveth 

me  occasion",  does  not  occur  in  the  Italian.   Petrarch's 

last  line,  "In  questo  state  son,  Donna,  per  vui',  addresses 

the  lady  directly.   Wyatt  expresses  the  same  thought  in  a 

general  statement. 

The  figures  in  this  sonnet,  the  strong  antitheses 

'^riilch  illustrate  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  lover,  are 

common  to  the  troubadours  and  to  Petrarch.   The  multiplica- 

/  ^ ion  and  detail  are  rather  characteristic  of  Petrarch.   The 

figure  of  bux-ning  and  freezing,  wliich  occurs  in  oiie  second 

line,  is  an  especial  favorite  v/ith  Wyatt. 
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In  the  fourteenth  sonnet,  *^My  galley  cl]rfVg&A'^   (T.;59, 
A.  10),  Wyatt  translates  Petrarch's  famous  sonnet  beginning, 
^Passa  la  nave  mia.'^   In  the  first  tv/o  lines  the  transla- 
tion is  very  close.   Wyatt  renders  "Infra  Scilla  e  Cariddi" 
in  Petrarch's  third  line,  by  "'Tv/een  rock  and  rock."   The 
more  specific  and  suggestive  terms  of  the  Italian  are  far 
superior  to  the  English  rendering.   The  Italian   "Ed  al 
governo  Siede  '1  signor,  anzi  '1  nemico  mio",  is  freely  but 
faithfully  translated  in  the  English  "And  eke  my  foe,  alas. 
That  is  my  lord,  steereth  with  cruelness." 

The  fifth  and  sixth  lines  seem  to  have  caused  Wyatt 

some  difficulty.   The  Italian  runs  as  follows: - 

"A  ciascun  remo  un  pensier  pronto  e  rio, 

Che  la  tempesta  e'l  fin  par  ch'abbia  a  scherno:" 

In  the  Miscellany,  this  is  translated, 

"And  every  hour,  a  thought  in  readiness. 

As  though  that  death  were  light  in  such  a  case," 


The  first  line  is  eviaently  an  attempt  to  follow  the  Ital- 
ian  closely^  ^USS^e    the  appearance  of  the  word  "hour", 
v/hich  makes  little  sense  as  it  stands,  is  surprising. 
"H*oair*^  is  evidently  a  misreading  of  the  v/ord  "oar".   Th^ — 


Lt  ^e  Egerton  MS.  has  "owre"  in  this  place,  wauid"'^ 
sppm  to  ouppoi "t- -Uii-s-vlew.   The  second  line  is  a  free  and 
rather  incomplete  translation  of  the  Italian.   Petrarch  de- 
clares that  the  rowers  feel  a  contempt  for  the  storm  and 
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for  death,  Wyatt  expresses  the  thought  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  those  depicted  in  the  sonnet,  death  itself 
loses  its  terror.   The  remaining  lines  of  the  Italian  are 
vex'v  faithfully  rendered.  ) 

This  sonnet  illustrates,  as  has  been  said,  a  prom- 
inent characteristic  of  the  st^^le  of  Petrarch  and  his  fol- 
lowers,- the  detailed  and  extended  development  of  a  single 
figure.   The  figure  itself  is  coimion  in  the  troubadour  po- 
etry. 

In  the  nineteenth  sonnet,  ^Love ,  |'ortunej__and  my 
mind  (T.  69;  A,  13  ),  is  translated  Petrarch's  sonnet. 


/"Amor,  Portuna,  e  la  mia  mente.**  The  translation  is  not 
at  all  good.   Wyatt *s  fourth  line  hardly  mtJces  sense,  and 
bears  no  x-esemblance  to  tiie  thought  of  the  Italian,  which 
reads  as  follows: - 

do  porto)  "Invidia  a  quei  che  son  su  I'altra  riva. " 
Petrarch  represents  the  lover  as  envying  the  dead.   In  Wy- 

« 

att's  rendering,  "I  hate  and  envy  tht^m  beyond  all  measure", 
the  pronoun  "them"  must  refer  to  the  subjects  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  hence  it  is  Love,  Poi-tune,  and  his  mind,  which 
are  the  objects  of  his  hate  and  envy. 

Thf--  sixth  to  the  ninth  lines  of  the  Italian  are  as 
follows :- 
6.         "onde  la  mente  stolta 
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7.   S'adira  e  piagne:  e  cosi  in  pena  molta 

5,  Sempre  conven  che  combattendo  viva, 

9,   Ke  spero  i  aolci  di  tornino  indietro," 
Wyat  t  lAj^^JHc'^'in^- '01^-^  ti^4«-^,§s 

6,        "the  foolish  mind  then 

7,  Bui-neth  and  plaineth,  as  one  that  very  seldome 
S,   Liveth  in  rest.   So  still  in  displeasure 

9.  }1y   pleasant  days  the.y  fleet  and  pass," 

"As  one  that  very  seldome,  Liveth  in  rest",  refers 
to  the  mind,  but  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  i-ender  Petrarch's 
eighth  line,  v/hich  refers  to  the  lover.   "So  still  in  dis- 
pleasure", which  is  combined  with  "Viy   pleasant  days"  ^  "i 
dolci  di",  is  doubtless  a  tendering  of  "E  cosi  in  pena 
molta",  v/hich  is  used  in  a  different  connection  in  the 
Italian, 

The  contrast  between  the  hard  dicimond  and  the  brit- 
tie  ^lass.^s«^^rJ^ejwiTi]ii:iin8  rn  Petrarch's  twelfth  line,  is 


rendered  somewhat  differently  in  W^/^att,   The  latter  seems 

to  nave  in  mind  a  comparison  between  t.vo  mirrors,  and  jh^nc^y^ 

uses  the  words  "steel"  and  "glass",  to  express  the  con- 


trast. 

Wyatt's  twenty-first  sonnet,  /tike  unto  these_U£ir_ 
measurable  mountains'^  (T,  70  ;  A.  15  ),  is  adapted  from  a 


G 


sonnet   by  I'elin  de   Saint  Gelais.      The   ^^'rench   oi-iginal   is   as 
follows:- 
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"Voyant  ces  monts  de  veue  ainsi  lointaine 

Je  les  compare  a  mon  long  desplaisir: 

Haut  est  leur  chef,  et  haut  est  mon  desir, 

Leur  pied  est  ferme,  et  ma  toy   est  certaine, 

D'eux  maint  ruisseau  coule,  et  mainte  fontaine, 

De  mes  deux  yeux  sortent  jjleurs  a  loisir, 

De  forts  soupirs  ne  me  puis  dessaisir, 

Et  de  grands  vents  leur  cime  est  toute  plaine, 

Mille  troupeaux  s*y  promenent  et  paissent, 

Autant  d'Arnours  se  couvent  et  renaissent 

Dedans  mon  coeur,  q^ii  seul  est  leur  pasture. 

lis  sont  sans  fruict,  mon  bien  n'est  qu'aparence, 

Et  d'eux  a  moy  n'a  qu'une  difference, 

Qu'en  eux  la  neige,  en  moy  la  flairune  dure." 

Wyatt's  use  of  the  thoughts  in  this  sonnet  is  best 
indicated  by  tlie  follov/ing  table,  in  which  r;.  j-  luint  Ge- 
lais,  '.V.  sWyatt,  and  the  nunbers  x'efer  to  the  various 
lines. 

W.  1,2   =  G.  1,2 

W.  i    =  G.  3 

W.  4    =:  G.  5,6. 

W.  5,6  =  not  in  G. 

W.  7,8  ■=.  G.  12 

W.  9,10  =z    G.  7,8 

W.  11    SK  G.  9,10,11 

W.  l^        =  G.  4 

VV.    13,14    as     not    in  G. 
V/yatt's    third   line    is   a  very  close    translation  of    the 
French,    but   in  all   other   cases  he    reproduces   i-ather   the 
thought,    than  the    exact  words   and    tarns    of    expression,    of 
nis   original.      Saint  Gelais   acds   somev/hat   to    the   effect   of 
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his  sonnet  by  adrriitting  a  single  point  of  diffei-ence  be- 
tv/een  the  lover  and  the  mountains.   In  this  case  he  aT.ploys 
tne  faiiiiliar  antithesis  of  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold; 
the  lover  is  filled  v/ith  flame,  the  mountains  with  snow. 
Wyatt  omits  this  figure,  and  introduces  another  point  of 
similarity:  the  mountain  is  filled  with  the  voices  of  birds, 
the  lover  gives  vent  to  endless  plaints.  1 

The  eighteenth  sonnet,  'f'F.ver   my  hap  is  nlack^(T.68; 
A. 13  ) ,  is  a  translation  of  Petrarch's  /Hie  venture  al 
venir-s..   In  the  greater  part  of  the  poem,  Wyatt  follows  his 
original  very   closely;  but  in  places  he  introduces  varia- 
tions.  The  third  line,  as  it  appears  in  the  Miscellany  - 
"V/ith  doubtful  love,  that  but  increaseth  pain"  -  is  a  very 
free  rendering  of  the  Italian  -  "Onde  '1  lassar  e  I'aspet- 
tar  m'incresce."   In  this  case,  the  Egerton  reading  (Angl. , 
XVIII.,  466  )  -  "That  leve  it  or  v/ayt  it  aoeth  me  like 
pain"  -  is  again  much  closer  to  the  original.   It  seems 
cei'tain  that  the  changed  form  which  appears  in  Tottel,  was 
made  by  some  one  v/ho  had  not  the  original  in  mind.   The  use 
of  the  conjunction  "for",  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  Miscel- 
lany version,  brings  this  line  into  relation  with  the  third, 


thus  producing  a  i-eading  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  Italian,  in  v;hich  the  fourth  line  is  contrasted  with 
the  first.   In  this  case  too,  the  Rfrerton  I'.S.,  -  by  the  use 
of  the  conjunction  "and",-  produces  a  reading  entirely  in 
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keeping  with  the  Italian  orip;inal, 

Wyatt's  eif^hth  line,  "And  where  he  rose  the  sun  shall 
take  Ills  lodging",  expx-esses  u^e  Lnour;ht  of  Petrax'ch's  sev- 
enth and  eighth  lines :- 

"E  corcherassi  '1  Sol  la  oltre  ond'  esce 
D'un  medesimo  fonte  Eufrate  e  Tigre." 

Though  Wyatt  does  not  reproduce  the  figure  in  the  eifihth 

line  of  the  Italian,  the  names  of,  the  rivers,  "Eufrate  e 

Tigre",  evidently  suggested  the  expression  of  improbability 

■  whiiuiT.  wj^wa^s  in  nis  seventh  line  -  "The  Thames  shall  back 

return  unto  his  fountain"  -*  emiH  which  has  no  equivalent  in 

Petrarch's  list.   The  use  of  the  name  of  the  farrious  English 

river,  is  an  interesting  attemjjt  at  local  color. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  of  the  Italian  are  as 

follows :- 

•'C  Ar:ior  0  Madonna  altr'  uso  impari; 
Che  m'hanno  congiurato  a  torto  incontra," 

The  English  gives  a  HweitT'excellent  translation: - 

"Or  that  Love,  or  my  Lady,  x-ight-wisely. 
Leave  to  conspire  against  me  v/rongf  ully,  " 

The  last  line  of  the  Italian  is  not  translated . t^^^— Vi'yii>»t ," 
juiifo   substitutes  a  thought  of  his  ovm.   Taken  all  in  all, 
this  sonnet  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  that  combina- 
tion of  freedom  and  accuracy  v/iiich  characterizes  Wyatt's 
translations. 

In  the  fourth  sonnet,  "The  lively  sparks"   (T.  54; 
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A. 5),  Wyatt  translates,  almost  literally,  the  first  line  of 

one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets, Jput  develops  the  rest  of  the  poem 

in  an  entirely  different  v/ay.   The  first  tv/o  lines  of  the 

Italian  are  as  follows :- 

"Vive  faville  uscian  de'  duo  bei  lumi 
Ver  mi  si  dolcemente  folgorando," 

"Polgoranao" ,  in  Petrarch's  second  line,  means  'to  flash", 
"to  lighten';  and  this  word  must  have  given  Wyatt  the  sug- 
gestion for  his  development  of  the  wnole  thought  in  his 
sonnet,  in  which  the  comparison  of  the  glance  of  his  lady's 
eyes  to  the  lightning,  is  carried  out  in  detail,   Petrarch 
carries  the  figure  no  further  than  the  v;ord  "folgorando", 
Wyatt,  evidently  attracted  by  the  suggestion  in  this  word, 
neglects  the  rest  of  the  poem,,  and  develops  the  first 
thought  at  length,  in  a  v/ay  ¥ris^4i  is  otaerf'.air  ter.i  aAA^r^:^  Pe- 
trarch in  pther  sonnets.   The  v/onderful  effects  of  a  glance 
from  the  lady's  eyes,  is  a  coinrnon  niotive  in  the  troubadours, 
and  appears  frequently  in  the  poenis  of  Petrai-ch, 

In  the  eleventh  sonnet,  Xsome  fowls  there  be\-  (T,38; 


A. 8  ),  Wyatt  translates  Petrarch's  /son  animali  al  mondo"S 
The  thought  of  the  Italian  is  exarci4j/-larnd  f;^^?^^     repro- 
duced, though  the  ti-anslation  is  by  no  means  slavish.   The 
poem  is  cited  here  to  illustrate  the  transmission  through 
Petrarch  to  Wyatt,  of  a  coimion  troubadour  figure,-  the  con- 
ception of  love  as  a  fire,  v/hich  attracts  and  consumes  the 
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aover.      Petrarch  develops    this   figure  "Vrit-tJaJais   Character-/ 

A  —  -^,.,__ y 

istic;  detail,    und   brings   out   several   new  phases;    as  v/hen 

the    thought   of   the   anirricils   which   are   consumed   in  the   fire, 

suggests   other   creatures   v/hich  are   not   dazzled  by    the 

strongest   light    (11.    1,2),    and   still   others   v/hich  alv/ays 

seek  refuge  in  darkness  (11.  3,4), 

The  first  three  lines  of  the  second  sonnet  (T.34  ; 

A*    2    )    r>re-n8    f  ni'A'rnifn  r^- 

"Was  never  file  yet  half  so  v/ell  yfiled, 
To  file  a  file  for  any  smith's  intent, 
As  I  was  iTjade  a  filing  instrument," 

.tCiiJif-JW-MiiHj  illustrate  Wyatt's  use  of  the  familiar  device 
of  repetition,  v/hich  has  been  noted  as  frequently  appearing 
in  the  troubadours,  bjnd  less  frequently  in  Petrarch,   The 
device  is  a  favorite  one  with  Wyatt,   Pie  is  esijecially  fond 
of  playing  upon  the  word  "hap",  as  in  the  i^efrain  of  -^'In 

Jaith^I  vjot  notj^  (T.  44  ,  A.  '^°];  -v?¥?n¥"rmrr 

"Spite  of  thy  hap,  hap  hath  v/ell  hapt," 
Plays  on  this  word  occur  also  in  A, 54,  11,11,14;  A,  73  ,11. 
1,5;  etc.   Other  excellent  examples  of  repetition  are  found 
in  A,  111,  stanza  5;  and  in  A,  227,  in  the  first  fev/  lines 
of  the  paraphrase  of  Psalm  CXXX, 

"My  love  to  scorn"  (T,  b5  ;  A, 11  )t    an  original  sonnet, 
voices  the  demand  for  justice  in  love,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  characteristic  of  Wyatt,   It  is  a  serious,  digni- 
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fied,    and   lofty  poem,    in  Wyatt's   best  ntyle,    entirely  free 


'Pi-  y  . 

from  conceits  and  fu/i'  ft  tched  artificialities. 

"Divers  doth  use"  (A,  20  ),  is  an  exainple  of  Wyatt's 
accusations  of  change  on  the  pai't  of  his  lady,-  a  thought 
v/hich  appears  rarel^'^  in  Petrarch,  but  often  in  his  follow- 
ers and  imitators. 

XParewell,  Love^MT,70  ;  A. IS  ),  and  ^Ys   that  in 
love\  (T.  36;   A,  5),  together  with  '''My  Icve  to  scorn"*^,  men- 


tioned above,  are  Wyatt's  best  productions  in  the  sonnet 
form.   These  poems  are  simple  and  direct  in  style,  free  from 
conceits  and  artif iciaj.ities,and  nave  a  serious  and  digni- 

f  ied    tone    v/h  \  c  h    miia.t_Ja^.>»wg^  rrip  f1    ah    rSn^.  r'a.P-i-.aj2.i-gjfcJ.A.,-<ve-JWy«^» 

The  first  of  the  rondeaux,  -"Behold,  Lovef  (T,  53; 
A,  22  ),  is  a  translation  of  Petrarch's  madrigal,  J^Or  vedi, 
Amoi^,,   As  is  often  the  case  in  V/yatt,  the  Italian  is  hand- 
led rather  freely,  though  the  main  thought  is  faithfully 
reproduced. 

The  first  and  second  lines  in  Wyatt  are  a  free  but   ^ 
faithful  rendering  of  the  corresponding  section  in  Petrarch. 
In  the  Italian  the  lady  is  most  prominent;  in  the  English, 
Love  and  the  lover.   The  third  line,  and  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  line,  of  the  English,  are  not  represented  in  the 
Italian.   7/yatt  introduces  a  thought  wnich  he  is  very  fond 
of  expressing,  but  which  is  never  found  in  Peti^arch,-  that 
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of  faithlessness  and  untruth  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  v/ho 
is  here  i-epresented  as  breaking  her  solemn  oath. 

The  second  pax*t  of  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  line  in 
Wyatt,  are  repi-esented  in  Petrarch,  but  the  thought  is  dif- 
ferent in  thp  "Rnglish  fjr^ri  Art    fM,->   TtnU-in.   In  7/yatt,  the 
lady  is  represented  as  resting  secure,  and  not  fearing 
Love,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  broken  f^iith  and 
deserves  punishment.   There  is  no  such  motive  in  Petrarch. 
The  first  part  of  Wyatt' s  fifth  line  reproduces  the  situa- 
tion of  the  second  part  of  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  line 
^      in  Petrarch;  the  second  part  repeats  the  thought  of  the 
j   first  part  of  Petrarch's  second  line.   The  contrast  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lines  of  Petrarch,  lies  merely  in  the  gen- 
eral situation;  in  Wyatt,  it  appears  in  the  adjectives, 
"weaponed"  and  "unarmed".   Petrarch's  sixth  line  is  some- 
what expanded  in  Wyatt 's  seventh. and  eighth  lines, 

"To  thee  disdainful,  all  her  life  she  leadeth; 
To  me  spiteful,  v/ithout  just  cause  or  measux-e:" 

The  latter  again  brings  forv/ard  the  idea  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  lady,  v/hich  Wyatt  is  so  fond  of  expressing. 
"Spiteful",  in  Wyatt 's  seventh  line,  is  a  translation  sug- 
gested by  the  spelling,  rather  than  the  meaning, of  the 
Italian  "spietata". 

Wyatt 's  last  lines  represent  the 'main  thought  of  the 
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Italian,  v/ith  some  dru^nge  and  expansion  of  details.   In  Pe- 
trarch, "pity"  is  connected  with  the  bow;  in  Wyatt's  tenth 
line,  with  Love  himself.   The  eleventh  line  of  the  English 
has  no  equivalent  in  the  Italian,   Wyatt's  tv;elfth  and 
thirteenth  lines  are  an  expansion  of  Petrarch's  last  line; 
v/hile  his  concluding  line  is  based  on  the  vocative  "signor" 
in  the  ninth  line  of  the  Italian.   On  the  whole,  this  is  a 
very  skilful  translation,  sho\/ing  real  ability  in  its  hand- 
ling and  expansion  of  details. 

The  third  rondeau,  /^Go,  burning  sighs'^,  (T,73;  A. 
24  ),  is  adapted  from  Petrarch's  sonnet,  '-"Ite,  caldi  sos- 
pirr*%   Wyatt's  first  five  lines  are  a  close  translation  of 
Petrarch's  first  quatrain,*^v;1iii.li  I'niigi  HT4^Hcri'lu^iia>^ 

"Ite,  caldi  sospiri,  al  freddo  core; 
Rompete  ij.  ghiaccio  '^he  pieta  contende; 
E.seprego  mortale  alCiel  s'intende, 
Moi'te  0  merce  sia  fine  al  mio  dolore," 

Taking  up  the  thought  in  these  lines,  Wyatt  develops  it  in 
his  own  v/ay,  very  different  from  that  of  the  Italian.   Pe- 
trarch seeks  merely  a  I'esolution  of  his  doubts,-  even 
though  his  lady  prove  cruel,  his  fate  v/ill  at  least  be  def- 
initely decided.   V/yatt  clings  to  the  figure  of  the  consuni- 
ing  flame  of  love,  ana  introduces  again  the  idea  of  faith- 
lessness and  lack  of  truth  on  the  part  of  his  lady. 

/O  goodly  hand"*^  (A, 62),  is  an  excellent  example  of  Wy- 
att's freedom  in  handling  his  Italian  originals.  .  The  first 


three  stanzas  of  Lhis  poeia  repi'oduce  the  thought  of  the  tv;o 
quatrains  of  Petrax'ch's  sonnet,  "0  bella  man."   The  Ital- 
ian reads  as  follows*. - 

1.  "0  bella  man  che  mi  distringi  '1  coi-e 

2.  E  'n  poco  spazio  la  mia  vita  chiudi; 
'6.    Kan  ov*  ogni  arte  e  tutti  lore  studi 

4.  Poser  Watura  e  '1  Ciel  per  farsi  onore; 

5.  Di  cinque  perle  oriental  colore, 

5.  E  sol  nelle  mie  piaghe  ucerbi  e  ci-udi, 

7.  Diti  schietti,  soavi;  a  tempo  ignudi 

8,  Consente  or  voi,  per  arricchiriiii,  Amore. 

V/yatt's  first  stanza  reproduces  exactly  the  first  and 
second  lines  of  the  Italian.   Thou^jh  Petrarch's  general 
thought  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  second  stanza,  only  the 
last  tv.o  lines  are  identified  v;ith  a  specific  passage  in 
the  Italian.   These  tv/o  lines  expi-ess  the  thought  of  Pe- 
trarch's sixth  line.   The  figux-e  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  stanza,  is  not  found  in  the  Italian.   The  second  half 
of  tlie  stanza  is  based  on  the  fifth  line  of  the  sonnet. 
Petrarch,  however,  refers  to  the  fingers  themselves  as  re- 
sembling pearls,  v/hile  Wyatt's  figure  refers  rather  to  the 
nails.   Here  V/yatt's  use  of  the  sonnet  ceases,  though  the 
first  v/ord  in  his  fourth  stanza  is  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  the  first  v/ord  in  the  eighth  line  of  the  Italian. 

Petrarch  represents  the  lover  as  having  stolen  nis 
lady's  glove,  thus  leaving  uncovered  hei-  beciutiful  hand, 
'wnich  he  proceeds  to  aescribe.   The  concluding  lines  of  the 
sonnet  allude  to  the  theft.   V/yutt  drops  the  theft  motive 
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cvliogether,  unci  merely  describes  liis  Ic^dy's  hund,  conclud- 
ing witn  tv/o  stanzas  v/hich  carry  still  fui'ther  the  thouglit 
expressed  in  tne  first  stanza. 

/^ei'die  I  saia  it  not"*^  (T.  *36  ;  A, 48),  is  a  vei-y  free 
rendering  of  Petrarch's  canzone,  Xs'i  '1  dissi  mai.'*^  It  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  troubadour  "^escoridigz^,  or  poem 
of  excuse. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  love -poems  is  the  ode,  ^^Uy  ^ 
lute  awake '*-~  (A.  29),   The  poet  here  handles  a  theme  derived 


from  Horace  (3k,  !«',  Ode  25),   The  verse  is  verv  musical, 
ana  was  doubtless  recited  or  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  lute.   Other  poems  in  which  the  lover  aa dresses  his 
lute  occur  on  pages  sixty-seven,  seventy-eight,  and  ninety- 
six  in  the  Aldine  edition.   A  similar  poem,  in  which  the 
poet's  pen  is  addressed,  is  found  on  page  ninety-eigiit  of 
the  Aldine  edition. 

The  ode,  '^Fy   lute  av/ake'*,  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Rpch- 
fO''d  in  Park's  edition  of  the  rNugae  Antiquae'N  Hov/ever, 
since  it  occurs  in  the  Egerton  Ms.  over  V/yatt's  ov/n  signa- 
ture. Park's  ascription  niust  be  i-eg£irded  as  ei-i-oneous, 

/V/here  shall  I  have  (T,  bl;  A,55 ) ,  is  a  vigorous  and 
airect  arraignment  of  his  lady,  wiio  is  reproached  for  her 
deceit,  faithlessness,  and  cruelty. 

x^hey  flee  from  me^^  (T,  40  ;  A. 32),  is  a  protest, in 
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very  realistic  style,  against  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  his  lady's  love  for  him.   The  last  line,  "'liow  like 
you  this,  what  hath  she  now  desei*ved? " ,  is  another  illus- 
tration of  Wyatt's  independent  attitude. 

Xlike  as  the  bircN  (T,;i25;  A, 54),  is  written  in  the 
manner  of  a  Provencal  tenzone.   The  question  is  stated  in 
the  first  stanza;  the  second  and  third  propose  opposite  so- 
lutions; and  the  fourth  refers  the  question  to  the  judges,- 
in  this  case,  all  the  lovers  who  read  the  poem.   Other  ex- 
cellent exaraples  of  the  dialogue  form  of  the  tenzone,  occur 
on  pages  eighty-eight,  ninety-five,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

^And  if  an  eytj*^  (A.  63)  ,  describes  the  lover's  sus- 
picion of  his  lady,  ajid  employs  once  more  the  fauiiliar 
thought  of  the  power  of  the  eye  in  love.   It  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  tnis  is  very  coiTiirion  in  the  troubadours  and  in 
Petrarch. 

These  selections  suffice  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  Wyatt's  love-poetry.   The  artificiality,  conventionali- 
ty, and  frequent  use  of  motives  and  figures  derived  from 
Petrarcn,  ana  inrough  him  from  the  troubadours,  are  obvi- 
ous ./  t-^-f 
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THE  SATIRKS. 

After  the  sonnets,  Wyatt's  most  imijortant  v/ox'ks  are 
his  three  satires.   These  are  the  first  ijolished,  classical 
satires  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  and  as  such 
they  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  hitiierto  receiv- 
ed.  They  are  not  ntarked  by  the  fierce  indignation  of  Ju- 
venal, but  are  rather  in  the  style  of  Horace  and  of  Persius  . 

The  first  satire  expresses  the  poet's  disdain  for 
the  life  of  ti.ose  of  high  estate,  and  his  v/ish  for  retire- 
ment and  seclusion.   Seventy  of  its  one  hundred  and  twelve 
lines  are  aevoted  to  a  vei-y  sLTiple  and  pleasing  rendering  of 
Horace's  fable  (Elc.II,,  Sat.  VI.,  79-117)  of  the  tovm  mouse 
cind  the  country  mouse.   V/;;''att  uses  only  the  second  part  of 
Horace's  fable,  describing  the  visit  of  the  country  mouse 
to  her  tov/n  sister.   His  rendition  is  direct  and  forceful, 
and  must  be  i-eckone.d  among  his  best  poetical  works.    Nott 
thinks  that  Wyatt  may  have  v;ox'ked  from  a  poem  of  Robert 
Henryson  -  "Of  tne  Uponlondis  flous-,  and  the  Burges  Mous^, 
However,  there  are  no  peculiar  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  versions  of  V/yatt  ana  of .  Henryson;  and  the  fonri- 
er's  very  evident  close  acquaintance  with  Horace,  render's 
it  unnecessary  to  seek  a  source  outside  the  Latin  poet's 
wox'k. 
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'--fl-ftti  to  the  eishtieth  lines,  of  this  sat- 
ire are  based  on  the  third  stanza  of  the  sixteenth  ode  in 
Horace's  second  book.* — The_J.uilJJi_-Ls--a.s--f^i^'avrs': - 
"Non  enim  gazae  neque  consular is 
subiriovet  lictor  niiseros  tuiriultus 
mentis  et  curas  laqueata  circuni 
tecta  volantis." 
Wyatt  expands  this  as  follows :- 

"0  v/retched  minds  I  there  is  no  gold  that  may 
Grant  that  you  seek:  no  v/ar,  no  pieace,  no  stx'ife: 
No,  no,  although  thy  head  v/ere  hoop'd  v/ith  gold, 
Serjeant  with  mace,  v;ith  halbert,  sword,  nor  knife, 
Cannot  rejjulse  the  care  that  follow  should." 

The  iriasterly  way  in  which  the  underlying  thought  of  the 
Latin  is  i-eproduced  Vi^ith  a  remarkably  free  and  able  hand- 
ling of  details,  s;iov/s  V/yatt  at  his  best.   The  substitution 
of  the  "Serjeant"  of  the  English  king,  fcr  the  lictor  of 
the  Latin  consul,  displays  the  hand  of  a  translator  v/ho  has 
thoroughly  assimilated  his  original,  and  can  reproduce  it 
v/ith  clearness  and  force. 

The  thought  of  the  ninety-seventh  and  ninety-eighth 
lines,  while  entirely  in  keejjing  v;ith  the  passages  from 
Horace,  is  taken  from  Persius,  Sat.  I.,  l.V,   W2/-citt's  sat- 
ire closes  v/itii  a  free  but  faithful  rendering  of  Persius, 
^t.  III»,  11.  35-38i --Th«-ia*ln^  is  as— f^tlows:- 
"Magne  Pater  divuiri,  saevos  ]junire  tyrannos 
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Haud  alia  ratione  velim,  cuiri  dura  libido 
Moverit  ineeniurri  ferventi  tincta  veneno, 
Virtuteui  videant  iritabescantque  relicta." 

The  English  lacks  the  concise  expression  of  the  Latin,  but 

has  no  superfluous  v/ords,  and  is  an  excellent  and  skilful 

translation. 

In  the  second  satire,  V/yatt  turns  again  to  Italian 
so'>:.rces,  and  translates,  or  rather  renders,  the  tenth  sat- 
ire of  Luigi  Alanianni,-  an  expression  of  the  writer's  con- 
temp-t  for  the  courtier's  life,  and  his  enjo;^mient  of  a 
peaceful  existence  far  from  the  press  of  the  court.   V/yatt 
has  taken  Alamanni's  satire, and  made  it  over  so  that  it  is 
thoroughly  English,  and  applies  exactly  to  the  details  of 
his  own  life.   He  sometimes  drops  lines  from  his  original, 
and  inserts  thoughts  of  his  ovm,  but  the  latter  are  alv/ays 
in  keeping  with  the  general  trend  of  the  thought  in  the 
Italian. 

The  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  lines  are  an  excellent 

example  of  Wyatt's  method.   The  original  is  as  follov/s:- 

"Dir  non  saprei  Poeta  alto  et  gentile 
Mevio,  giurando  poi  che  tal  non  vide 
Smirna,  Manto,  et  Fiorenza  ornato  stile." 

here  the  English  reads, 

(I  will  noti  "Praise  Sir  Topas  for  a  noble  tale. 

And  scorn  the  story  that  the  Knight  told'.' 

Wyatt's  lines  convey  exactly  the  sentiment  of  AlaiTianni,  but 

in  a  way  v/hich  impresses  the  English  reader  much  more  fore- 
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ibly  than  a  slavish  adhex-ence  to  the  oi-iginal  v/ould  have 
done.   Lines  eighty  to  eighty-eight  sound  a  personal  note, 
which  is  also  found  in  Alarrianni,  though  the  English  jjassage 
is  longer  and  more  specific  than  the  Italian.   Lines  eighty- 
nine  to  one  hundred  and  one,  though  cori*esponding  exactly 
with  the  details  of  Wyatt's  life,  are  a  very   faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  Italian  original,  t^xcept  that  V/yatt  substi- 
tutes "Kent  and  Christendom"  for  Alamanni ' s  "Provenza".  The 
Italian  satire  is  v/ritten  in  the  Terza  Rima,  and  hence  the 
fact  that  Wyatt  uses  this  form  in  all  his  satires  may  be 
ascribed  to  Alaraanni  '  s  influence. 

In  the  thix'd  satire,-  which  is  a  very  free  rendering 
of  the  fifth  satire  of  Horace's  second  book,-  Wyatt  coun- 
sels one  who  v;ould  succeed  in  the  v/orld,  and  describes  the 
methods  b;/  which  he  may  v/in  favor  and  fortune.   His  advice 
as  to  the  means  of  securing  advancement,  implies  that 
through  dissimulation,  hypocris;;-,  and  deceit,  tlie  unv/orthy 
secure  the  choicest  rewards,  wiiile  honest  merit  is  neglect- 
ed and  left  unrewarded. 

Wyatt's  satires  show  little  originality  of  thought; 
but  neither  are  they  slavish  or  mechanical  x-eproductions  of 
the  thought  of  his  originals.   Here,  as  in  most  of  his 
translations  and  adaptations,  he  has  thoroughly  assimilatec 
the  ideas  of  the  poet  whom  he  is  translating,  jjid  expresses 
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them  in  clear,  idiomatic,  for-ceful  English,   liis  method  is 
to  ciioose  some  specific  satire,  many  passages  of  which  he 
i-eproduces  v/ith  t^ie—grgate^t  exactness.   Hov/ever,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  introduce  thoughts  of  a  similar  tenor  from 
other  v/orks  of  the  saiTie  jjoet,  from  the  v/orks  of  other  po- 
ets, or  from  his  own  experience.   Since  he  has  thoroughly 
assimilated  the  ideas  of  his  models,  and  seeks  only  to  re- 
produce the  main  thought,  without  a  too  close  adherence  in 
the  case  of  particular  passages,  the  result  is  a  clear  and 
vigorous  rendering  of  the  original,  v/hich  has  absorbed  some- 
what of  the  individuality  of  the  translator.   The  dignity, 
vigor,  and  apparent  freedom  from  effort  and  straining  after 
effect,  v/hich  marks  the  satires,  distinguish  them  as  exairi- 
ples  of  Wyatt's  best  and  loftiest  style. 

3. 
I/iiscellaneous  Pieces. 

This  group  includes  several  noteworthy  translations 
and  adaptations.   The  sonnet,  I^The   pilla'r  perish'd  is*^  (T. 
72;  A, 13  ),  is  an  adaptation  of  Petrarch's  ^Rotta  e  I'alta 
Colonna"",   Petrarch's  sonnet  is  a  larrient  for  the  death  of 
his  friend.  Cardinal  Colonna,  "the  lofty  coluirin",  and  of 
Laura,  "the  green  laurel",   Wyatt's  adaptation  is  so  aj^ 
ranged  that  it  refers  to  but  a  single  person.   To  secure 
this  result,  the  poet  uses  only  that  part  of  the  first  line 
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which  refers  to  Colonna,   In  the  Italian,  there  is  a  play 
upon  the  naxiie  "Colonna",  v/hich  also  means  "a  coluinn".   The 
English  uses  the  v/ord  in  its  literal  meaning.   The  figure 
in  Petrarch's  second  line  -  "Che  facean  ombra  al  mio  stanco 
pensero"  -  is  more  in  keeping  v/ith  the  idea  of  the  laurel 
than  of  the  colurun,  and  Wyatt  introduces  a  figure  of  his 
own  instead,  v;hich  v/ould  apply  only  to  the  coluJTin.   In 
lines  three  and  four,  and  in  the  first  part  of  line  five, 
the  English  has  a  figure  derived  from  lines  four  and  five 
of  the  Italian;  but  v/hereas  in  Petrarch  the  figure  applies 
to  the  persons  v;hom  the  jjoet  is  lamenting,  V/yatt  applies  it 
to  his  own  misfortune. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines,  Wyatt  reproduces  only 
the  general  thought  of  the  corresponding  lines  in  Petrarch, 
i.e.,  that  Death  has  taken  av/ay  his  joy,   Tlie  figure  in  the 
English  is  not  derived  from  the  Italian,  though  it  v/as  no 
doubt  suggested  by  the  reference  to  the  laurel  in  the  Ital- 
ian.  At  tiiis  point  Wyatt  adopts  a  line  of  thought  somewhat 
different  from  the  Italian.   Petrarch  says  that  the  riches 
and  pov/er  of  this  world  cannot  atone  for  liis  loss;  V/yatt, 
that  death  alone  can  bring  relief.   The  ninth  and  tenth 
lines  of  the  English  are  evidently  an  echo  of  the  corres- 
ponding lines  in  the  Italian.   In  the  eleventh  line,  Wyatt 
represents  his  pen  and  his  voice  as  expressing  his  grief; 
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Petrarch's  grief  appears  in  his  tears  and  in  his  sorrov/ful 
countenance.   The  last  three  lines  of  the  Italian  contain 
general  reflections  upon  the  transitory  nature  of  earthly 
joy.   Wyatt  continues  his  expression  of  grief,  and  finally 
returns  to  the  thought  of  his  eighth  line. 

Nott  (I.e.,  p. 544)  v;as  the  first  to  suggest  that 
this  poem  is  probably  a  lainent  for  Oromv/ell.   Since  Wyatt 
adopts  that  figure  in  Petrarch  v/hich  refers  to  Colonna,  and 
omits  the  one  which  refers  to  Laura,  Nott's  view  is  doubt- 
less correct. 

"Stand,  v/hoso  list",  (T.83  ;  A. 176  ),  is  translated 
from  Seneca's  >*Thyestes^,  11.391-403.   The  English  is  a 
very  exact  and  concise  reproduction  of  the  Latin,  and  shows 
great  skill  in  translation.   "Tliat  hath  the  v/anton  toys" 
(1.4),  and  "Based  v/ith  dreadful  face"  (1.10),  are  the  only 
phrases  in  the  English  v/hich  are  not  represented  in  the 
original. 

In  the  case  of  this  poem,  there  is  considerable  va- 
riation betv/een  the  readings  in  the  Egerton  IIS.  and  in  the 
_Miscellany.  The  Egerton  version,  as  usual,  is  closer  to 
the  original.  The  v/ord  "v/heel",  in  the  first  line  of  Tot- 
tel,  appears  as  "top"  in  Egerton.  Since  the  Latin  original 
has  "culmine",  the  Egerton  reading  is  evidently  to  be  pre- 
ferred.  The  difference  of  the  rime-words  in  the  first 
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line,  letids  to  a  considerable  variation  in  line  three, v/here 
the  Egerton  has, 

"And  use  nie  quiet  v;ithout  let  or  stoij," 
The  thought,  however,  is  the  sairie  in  each  case.   "That  hath 
the  wanton  toys",  in  the  foui-th  line  of  the  Miscellany,  ap- 
pears as  "That  hath  such  brackish  joys"  in  Egerton,   Neith- 
er thought  is  x'epresented  in  the  Latin,  but  the  latter  is 
rather  the  better.   In  Egerton,  the  Latin  "Illi  mors  gravis 
incubat",  is  rendered  "For  him  death  grip  ' th  right  hard 
by  the  crop,"  In  this  case . the  Miscellany  reading  is  some- 
what smoother  and  easier, 

/if  thou  wilt  mighty  be'^(T.224;  A, 55),  is  adapted 
from  three  metra  in  the  third  book  of  the  *'De  Oonsolatione 
Philoaophiae^-  of  Boethius,   The  first  stanza  of  the  English 


is  a  very  exact  rendering  of  the  fifth  met rum  in  the  Latin. 
The  second  stanza  repx-oduces,  with  less  exactness  of  de- 
tail, the  main  thought  of  the  sixth  rrietruri.   The  third 
stanza  is  a  close  copy  of  the  Latin  in  the  third  met rum. 
The  freedom  v/ith  which  these  three  metra  are  handled,  and 
combined  in  a  harmonious  v/hole,  expi-essing  very  exactly  the 
main  thought  of  Boethius,  is  characteristic  of  Wyatt's 
niethod  as  a  translator. 

The  song  of  lopas,  an  unfinished  poem  (T,93;  A, 159), 
develops  at  length  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  first 
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book  of  the  Aeneid,  11.  740-746,  in  -which  the  bard  lopas  is 
represented  as  singing  before  Dido  and  her  guests. 

In  "Of_  Carthage  he"  {T.83;  A. 173),  V/yatt  tcikes  the 
thought  of  the  fii'st  two  lines  of  Petrarch's  sonnet,  "^/inse 
Annibal,  e  non  seppe",  and  applies  it  to  his  ovm  case. 


^/''Tagus,  farewell'*,  (T.84;  A. 173),  is  an  original 


piece,  ¥/h^«^  expression  of  patriotism  has  met  with  corriirien- 
dation  from  all  Wyatt's  editors. 


4. 
The  Paraphrase  of  the  Penitential  Psalms, 

Since  the  Paraphrase  is  to  be  treated  at  length  in 
another  paper,  I  shall  not  discuss  it  here.   The  idea  of 
the  general  setting  in  which  the  Psalms  are  inserted,  is 
derived  from  a  Latin  introduction  to  the  Penitential  Psalms, 
which  appears  aniong  the  ''Juvenilia^of  Theodore  de  3eza. 
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IV. 

THPl  BIOGRAPHICAL  INTERPRETATION  OP  THE  POEf^S, 

A. 
The  Dissertation  of  Simonds. 

The  fact  that  certain  of  the  poems  obviously  belong 
to  a  later  period  than  uiost  of  the  others,  led  Alscher 
(I.e.,  p. 20)  to  divide  V/yatt's  productions  into  tv/o  groups, 
the  point  of  division  falling  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1541,  vhen   the  poet  v/as  imprisoned  upon  Bonner's  charges. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  first  period  includes  all  the  love- 
poems  and  lighter  pieces,-  rondeaux,  epigranis,  riddles, etc. 
The  productions  of  the  second  period  are  cnuracterized  by 
"a  deeper  insight,  a  more  earnest  viev/  of  life,  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  feeling,  an  inclination  to  philosophize. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  paraphrase  of  the  Penitential 
Psalnis,  the  satires,  and  the  gnomic  and  philosophic  poems. 

In  Simonds 's  dissertation,  the  principle  of  division 
is  carried  much  further,  and  upon  the  seven  periods  into 
which  ne  divides  Wyatt's  productions , he  bases  a  very  fanci- 
ful account  of  the  poet's  love-affairs.   The  divisions  are 
us  follov/s:- 
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Earliest  Poems previous  to  1522 

Group  I.    Love-poems  (Protestation  and  Entreaty) 

1522-1527. 
Group  II.    Love-poems  (Prosperity  and  Attainrrient ) 

Group  III.   Love-poems  (Disappointment  and  Deception)1527-1532 

Group  IV,    Love-poems  (Disillusion  and  Recovery) 1532-1536 

Group  V.    Occasional  poems  1536-1539 

Group  VI,    Late  poems  1539-1542 

Having  arranged  the  poems  in  these  groups,  Simonds 
concludes  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  sentiments  express- 
ed, the  pieces  in  groups  I,-  IV,,  must  record  the  exi^eri- 
ences  of  a  single  love-affair  of  the  poet.   According  to 
this  scheme,  Wyatt  begins  his  suit  with  protestations  and 
entreaties  to  the  lady;  is  accepted,  and  enjoys  her  favor; 
is  later  deceived  and  neglected;  finally  recovers  from  his 
passion,  and  denounces  the  faithless  lady.   Naturally 
enough,  Anne  Boleyn,  with  whom  Wyatt 's  name  has  been  fre- 
quently connected,  is  selected  as  the  heroine  of  this  lit- 
tle r-omance.   There  is  nothing  in  the  poems  themselves  to  • 
v/arrant  the  very  exact  dates  which  Simonds  ascribes  to  the 
different  groups.   These  dates  are  obviously  arranged  so 
that  this  suppositious  love-affair  may  be  iriade  compatible 
with  certain  knov/n  events  in  the  lives  of  Wyatt  and  of  Anne 
Boleyn, 

There  is  i-eally  no  justification  for  such  an  exact 
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interpretation  of  Wytitt's  productions.   The  situations 
v/hich  these  poenis  repx^esent  are  so  conventional,  so  much  a 
part  of  the  regular  apparatus  of  love-poetry,  that  Simonds's 
personal  application  is  doubtful  from  the  very  first. 
Group  I.,  for  instance,  he  calls  poems  of  protestation  and 
entreaty.   The  name  indicates  the  character  of  the  themes; 
and  their  conventionality  is  at  once  evident. 
Group  II.  he  characterizes  as  follov/s:- 
"In  the  comijositions  of  this  period  the  lover  ex- 
presses himself  as  happy  in  the  love  of  his  lady,  but  for- 
ever harassed  by  necessity  of  concealment;  the  affection  is 
mutual,  but  disclosui-e  of  the  relationship  would  be  fatal 
to  the  happiness  of  both."   Though  these  poems  are  rriore  in- 
dividual in  tone  than  those  of  the  first  group,  their  sent- 
iments ai'e  a  part  of  the  regular  convention  of  love-poetry, 
especially  in  those  literatures  './hich  exerted  an  influence 
on  V7yatt.   Such  situations  are  coirunon  to  the  troubadours, 
the  Italians  before  Petrarch,  tind  those  follov/ing  him,  and 
appear  in  other  literatures  in  places  in  which  their  con- 
ventionality has  never  been  questioned. 

Group  III.  embraces  poems  expressing  a  variety  of 
sentiments.   In  sane,  "the  lover  seems  attempting  to  clear 
hirriself  of  certain  accusations  bx'0u,7;ht  against  him  by  his 
mistress,   iie  protests  his  loyalty  to  her,  and  denies  the 
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truth  of  the  chai-ges".   This  situation  is  so  conventional 
aniong  the  troubadours  that  they  have  a  special  name  for 
poems  of  the  type. 

In  other  poems  of  the  group,  the  sentiment  is  this: 
"The  lover  has  served  long  and  faithfully  without  reward; 
but  his  affection  does  not  falter,  he  is  content  to  serve 
even  as  his  lady  lists".   This  is  the  characteristic  tone 
of  the  ti-oubadout-s  and  of  Petrarch.   The  third  group  closes 
v/ith  five  poems  v/hich  represent  the  lover  as  separated  from 
his  lady.   Such  poems  of  absence,  hov/ever,  are  too  conven- 
tional to  serve  as  a  basis  for  arguirient. 

In  the  poems  of  the  fourth  group,  the  lover  "sudden- 
ly casts  off  his  bonds,  and  has  recourse  to  taunts  and  up- 
braiding."  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  this  tone  is 
esTjecially  characteristic  of  the  later  followers  of  Petrarch. 

Besides  the  conventionality  of  thought  and  situation 
in  the  poems,  there  is  another  fact  v/hich  argues  against 
any  such  personal  intex-pretation,-  each  of  these  groups 
contains  translations,  v/hich  may  be  regarded  as  supplying 
the  themes  for  the  original  poems.   Simonds,  (I.e.,  p. 80) 
explains  the  translations  as  follov/s:   "The  original  poems 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  expression  of  I'eal 
feelings  and  exijeriences ;  the  thoughts  uttered  in  these 
pieces  are  taken  up  and  repeated  in  the  translated  poems: 
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v/e  therefore  judge  that  the  pieces  chosen  for  translation 
were  selected  with  regard  to  their  contents."   Such  an  ex- 
planation as  this  can  hardly  be  accepted.   It  is  highl;/'  im- 
probable that  a  poet  v/ould  first  express  his  thoughts  in 
original  coinijositions,  and  then  begin  the  translation  of 
poems  conveying  similar  sentiments.   It  is  likely  that  the 
procedure  vmich  he  v/ould  adopt,  would  be  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  the  one  suggested.   He  v;ould  translate  such  poems 
as  particularly  impressed  him,  and  then  attempt  original 
compositions  in  a  similar  strain. 

Moreovei',  in  the  course  of  his  interpi-etation, 
Simonds  casts  aside  a  nuinber  of  love-poems  which,  do  not  fit 
into  his  scheme.   These  he  places  either  among  the  earliest 
poems  or  in  Group  V,   Of  those  in  the  latter  group  he  says: 
"The  poet,  to  be  sure,  sings  of  love  and  passion  yet;  but 
there  is  a  generalness  and  an  indef initeness  in  every 
piece,"   It  may  be  urged  that  the  same  is  true  of  many  poems 
in  the  other  groups. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  Simonds 
brushes  aside  altogether  eight  poems  whose  versification 
indicates  that  they  are  very  early  works.   As  he  says  (I.e., 
p. 68):  "It  is  probable  that  Wyatt  had  written  poerris  eax-lier 
than  those  which  compose  this  group,  but  these  bear  all  the 
n.arks  of  apprenticeship,  and  are  to  be  designated  as  his 
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earliest  v/ork  that  has  corrie  dovm  to  us."   In  these  poems, 
however,  v/hich  are  evidently  early,  and  v/ould  not  fit  at 
all  into  his  chronology  of  the  love -poems,  are  found  many 
of  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  periods  v;hich  the  in- 
tei'pretation  of  Simonds  necessarily  places  much  later,  Yor 
example,  "Ever  mine  hap  is  slack"  (T.68;  A. 13),  depicts  the 
doubt  and  deception  v/hich  Simonds  establishes  as  the  char- 
acteristic ideas  of  his  third  group.   The  sentiment  of 

/■/Love,  Fortune,  and  my  mind*'  (T,69;  A,  13),  corresponds  to 
those  of  Group  IV,  in  Simonds,  /Like  to  these  unirieasurable 
mountainsV  {T,70;  A, 15),  could  not  be  placed  any  earlier 
than  the  expi-essions  of  doubt  and  deception  in  Group  III, 

/'Absence   absenting*-  (A, 142),  expresses  at  length  the  lov- 
er's sorrow  at  being  separated  from  his  love  -  the  theme 
which  characterizes  the  last  poems  in  the  third  group. 

The  evidence  of  these  last  four  poems  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  Simonds 's  arrangement  of  the  love- 
poems  as  a  v/hole;  for  here  v/e  have  the  eai-liest  extant  pro- 
ductions of  V/yatt,  expressing  sentiirients  which,-  if  the 
interpretation  of  Simonds  be  correct,-  are  especially  char- 
acteristic of  very  much  later  periods  of  the  poet's  life. 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  falsity  of  an  inter- 
pretation •vnich  makes  Anne  Boleyn  the  subject  of  the  major- 
ity, or  even  of  any  large  nuiriber,  of  V/yatt 's  love-poems,  it 
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must  be  adinitted  that  a  fev/  of  these  poems  contain  possible 
allusions  to  Anne.   In  "If  v/aker  Cc).re   (T.36;A.6),  Wyatt 
speaks  of  a  fonrier  sweetheart  as  "Brunet,  that  set  my 
wealth  in  such  a  roar".   In  the  Egerton  MS.,  this  passage 
reads:  "Her  that  did  set  our  country  in  a  roar."   That  the 
reference  here  is  to  Anne  Boleyn,  herself  a  brunette,  is 
more  than  possible;  it  is  highly  probable.   In  "Whoso  list 
to  hunt  (A. 19),  the  poet  writes  of  nis  lady  under  the  fig- 
ure of  a  hind,  which  he  has  ceased  to  nunt,  because  there 
is  about  her  neck  a  collar  v/ith  the  inscription,  "Noli  me 
tangere;  for  Caesar's  I  am."    Though  this  sonnet  is  a  trans- 
lation, and  though  the  line  in  question  stands  just  as  it 
does  in  the  original,  it  is  still  possible  that  there  is 
here  an  allusion  to  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  relations  to  Henry 
VIII,   The  riddle,  ,f*What  word  is  that^  (T.223;  A.  lcS3)  is 
a  third  nighly  jjrobable  allusion  to  Anne  Boleyn.   A  fourth 
poem,  '^Sometime   I_fled^  fT.54;  A.  171),  has  usually  been 
regarded  as  referring  to  the  journey  of  Henry  vm,,  c.nd 
Anne  Boleyn  to  Calais  in  1532.   But  Wyatt 's  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  list  of  those  .vho  accompanied  them,  and  hence 
the  probability  of  the  allusion  is  lessened. 

Kven  if  it  is  adJTiitted  that  these  four  jjoems  are  ad- 
dressed to  Anne,  the  general  situation  is  not  changed. 
Since  it  is  icnov/n  that  Wyatt  and  Anne  Boleyn  v/ere  friends. 
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there    is   really  nothing  surprising   in   the   fact   that   the 
poet  addressed   some   of   his   productions    to    the   channing  and 
v/itty  tTiaid-of-honor,      But   it   is   entirely  unnecessary   to   <*e- 
gard   the    sentiments,    even  in   these  poems,    as   anything  more 
than   the    conventional   love-phrases   of   a  polished  courtier. 
Such  an   all-embracing   interpretation  as    that   of   Simonds, 
Y/hich  makes   biographical  docurrients   of  a   collection  of   con- 
ventional  love-poems,-  many  of  v/hich  are   translations,    cmd 
all  highly/-  artificial,-    is. -ejxtixel-y  impossible. 


Tf€L^\.&^LjL 
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B, 
The  Dissertation  of  Wintermantel. 

That  part  of  V/intennantel 's  dissertation  which  deals 
with  the  life  and  works  of  V/yatt,  is  devoted  mainly  to  a 
refutation  of  Simonds 's  arguments  cOid  ideas.   He  shows  that 
the  latter  is  not  at  ull  consistent  in  the  application  of 
his  standards,  and  that  in  the  case  of  poems  in  wliich  the 
conclusions  derived  from  metrical  considerations  are  oppos- 
ed to  those  derived  from  a  study  of  the  content,  he  adopts 
the  conclusion  whicn  best  supports  his  thesis,   Wintertrian- 
tel's  icain  argument  against  Simonds  is  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  poems  occur  in  the  Rgerton  MS.  in  exactly 
the  order  in  Wiiich  they  v/ere  composed.   There  is,  however. 
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no  L.ositive  evidence  in  supijort  of  tliis  contention,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  admitted  as  a  basis  foi"  argument. 

These  general  considerations  are  follov/ed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  separate  poems #   Wintermantel  consistently 
opposes  the  interpretation  v/hich  Simonds  ijlaces  upon  the 
various  pieces,  but  he  advances  no  positive  proof  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  position,  being  satisfied  v/ith  a  categori- 
cal denial  in  each  instance,   lie  concludes  v/ith  the  state- 
ment that  the  poems  furnish  not  one  bit  of  positive  evi- 
dence of  Wyatt's  attachirient  to  Anne  Boleyn.   V/hile  it  is 
true  that  there  is  no  absolute  evidence  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  v/ord,  the  cunulative  evidence  of  the  passages  in 
Wyatt's  ijoema   which  may  refer  to  Anne  Boleyn  is  not  to  be 
so  lightly  sv/ept  aside.   On  the  v/hole,  the  dissertation  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  rmakfse-^e^  no  very  strong  case  against 
Simonds. 
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The  considerations  ac'-^ancen  in  the  preoeding 
pages  serve  to  establish  the  following  conclusions; 

1.  That  the  sroup  of  English  "coi;rtly  makers" 
at  the  court  of  Henry  YIII,-  including  Henry  him- 
self, as  well  as  many  of  his  leading  favorites  and 
statesmen,-  has  an  illuminating  prototype   in  the 
different  groups  of  troubadour  poets. 

2.  That  Sir  Thomas  '.Vyatt  was  upon  very  Inti- 
mate terms  v.'ith  Anne  Boleyn,  and  that  this  ir.tiraa- 
cy  supplies  the  inspiration  for  some  of  his  x)cems, 
hut  that  the  attempt  to  Interpret  the  great  bulk 
cf  his  poetry  as  a  kind  of  versified  chronicle  of 
c   Icve-affpir  "rith  Anne  Boleyn  is  both  unnecoL-sary 
an  ct  i/Mc^tAA-c^cAA-/-^, 

3.  That  the  influence  operating  upon  rav-ch  the 
larger  part  of  ',7yatt's  poetry  is  to  be  scuerht  not 
in  the  productions  of  the  French  imitators  of 
Petrarch,  but  in  the  Cansoniere  itself  and  in  the 
works  of  the   Italian  followers  of  the  master. 

4.  That  both  the  content  snd  the  style  of 
V/yatt's  translations  and  imitations  of  Petrarch 
and  the  Petrarch! sts  shew  that  the  "nelish  noet 
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causrht    and   reprodnced    only  the   obvious   end    often 
superficial   characteristics   of  Petrarch's  thought 
and     style. 

5.  That   V/yatt's  best    verse   is   facile  and   grace- 
ful  in   form,    and    indicates   the  poet's  perfect    command 
of  his  medium. 

6.  That   the  thous-ht   and   the    expression   of 
Hyatt's   later  and   better  poetry   display  the   "high 
seriousness"    of  an   "absolute   sincerity"   which  makes 
his   best   v/ork  truly  p-ood    poetry,    not    only  relatively 
but   absolutely. 


Life 


I  was  torn  in  Baltimore,  r'arylancl,  on  November  7, 
1879;  was  graduated  from  the  Baltimore  City  Golleg-e  in 
1899,  and  from  the  Johns  Hoplfins  University,  with  the 
degree  of  A.B. ,  in  190£.   During  the  second  and  third 
years  of  my  under arraduate  course,  I  held  a  Hopkins  Schol- 
arship.  Takin?  up  graduate  work  in  October,  190£,  I 
elected  "!\nglish  as  my  major  sulject,  French  and  "Philoso- 
phy as  minors.  Prom  1902  to  1905,  I  was  Student  Assistant 
in  English  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  jnlversity;  in  1902-03 
and  1905-06,  held  a  Tniversity  Scholarship;  and  from  1906 
to  1908,  was  Fellow  in  English.   In  1908-OD,  I  was  In- 
structor in  English  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
since  October,  1909,  I  have  been  Instructor  in  English 
at  the  -Tohns  Hopkins  University. 

Prom  1902  to  1908,  I  was  a  member  of  the  English 
Seminary,  conducted  by  Professor  Brierht;  fr^rm  1902  to 
1904,  of  the  'lerman  Seminary,  conduoted  by  Professor 
V/ood;  and  during  1906-07,  of  the  'Philosophical  Seminary, 
conducted  by  Professor  Baldwin.   In  addition  to  my  work  in 
these  seminaries,  I  have  attended  various  courses  conduct- 
ed by  Professors  Erif?ht,  Browne,  Armstrong,  'Griffin,  ".Toed, 
and  Gollitz,  and  Associate  Professors  ?rush,  Ofrden,  and 
Vos,  to  all  of  whom  my  thanks  are  due.   For  kindly  ad- 
vice and  enccuras-err.ent  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessors Griffin  and  Greene,  and  to  ^rofesaor  Briprht  .'•■/hose 
high  Ideals  of  scholarship  have  been  a  constant  inspiration. 
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